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A Child and a Fact 



4 A Crazy Angel 

diminutive chairs, the mystic circle chalked on 
the carpet ; and hanging on the wall, elaborate 
scenes pleasantly concealing the ulterior mot- 
ive of enlarging the vocabulary, by their 
satisfying composition of a cloud in the 
sky, a barn in the field, a house in the yard, 
a waggon in the road, and a swan on the 
pond. 

At the stroke of nine from a clock of the 
indefatigable type found in schoolrooms, the 
Kindergartner's assistant, a girl of about 
eighteen, whose shy awkwardness was a pleas- 
ant proof of her unconsciousness of latent 
charm, seated herself at the piano. 

44 Wait one minute, Elvira/* called Mrs. 
Ward, a flushed mother with loosened bonnet 
strings; 44 here comes Professor Boyd. He 
must have a nice seat." 

A thin old gentleman, with the stooping 
shoulders of a scholar, and a dazed look in his 
blue eyes when they regarded objects at any 
focus but the familiar one of an open book, 
entered apologetically and wedged himself into 
a remote corner by the sand-pile. The Kind- 
ergartener, a woman whose enthusiasm defied 
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her years, came from the adjoining room to 
welcome him. 

" It is a privilege to me to have this oppor- 
tunity to watch your modern methods of edu- 
cation," said the professor with a courtly bow 
which even a background of woven paper mats 
could not belittle. " All modern thought is 
interesting to a man who has taught for forty 
years, and the Kindergarten is not only an 
interesting conception, but a lovely one." 

" Doubtless education has made tremendous 
strides in forty years," she replied earnestly. 

" Doubtless,' ' he assented sweetly, stacking 
a pile of miniature dumb-bells beneath his 
chair. 

Again the girl touched the piano. 

4i Just one minute," again called the agitated 
mother; " Lyman is coming up the stairs, and 
I want him to be where he '11 see Katie." 

" I reckon I '11 stay where I be," spoke that 
father from the doorway, with an awkwardness 
made up of mingled diffidence and arrogance. 
" I must be going soon. But I thought I 'd 
have to come round and see what you ladies 
are up to, with this new-fangled school of 
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, a flag set in the centre of the ring, and in 
sweet discord struck up a patriotic air. 

Our heads we give — 

they sang, clutching their straight or curly 
locks with the clumsiness of young hands to 
whom independent guidance is yet a novelty. 

Our hearts we give — 

they went on, spreading their star-fish hands 
upon any accessible part of their young anato- 
mies. 

Sul-loot the stahs! 

they cried, gesturing indifferently from fore- 
heads or ears or noses. 

Sul-loot the bahs! 

they added with even greater enthusiasm ; and 
then descended to an approximate key-note 
with the praiseworthy sentiment, — 

For me and you, red, white, and blue, 
The red — white — and blue. 

Then, with fresh rites watched by awe- 
stricken parents, the children seated themselves 
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in little chairs, and listened to a narration 
and answered questions, all couched in a for- 
eign tongue, — whispered to be German. In 
accordance with other ceremonials, they then 
proceeded, as the teacher informed the audi- 
ence in a stage aside, to "generate" The 
Ring, and to " develop " The Stream and 
The Flying Bird; until, led by signals from 
the piano and certain admonitory nudges 
from the teacher, they seated themselves at 
the checkered table set out with a box at each 
place. 

44 This is an example of Free Invention," 
announced the Kindergartener over their 
heads, while, after various cheerful manoeuvres 
to lighten the labours of removing the covers 
from the boxes, the children proceeded sol- 
emnly to arrange the blocks contained therein. 

44 And now, children," said their proud 
director, ** tell me what you have made. 
What have you, Willie ?" she inquired of a 
young man whose entire costume was in sub- 
ordination to collar and necktie. 

44 A little house,' ' he answered promptly. 

44 That is nice. And you, Mildred ? " 
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is that she favours her pa. I have n't any 
imagination either, — just a little horse sense 
to get through the world with." 

" Good land, Lyman ! " broke in Mrs. Ward, 
to whom the distinction of being the mother 
of the only naughty child was a doubtful 
honour, " that is n't sense. Its naughtiness 
— as if other children's goodness was n't good 
enough for her too. Sometimes I 'm afraid 
she 's crazy. But from the way you take on, 
Lyman, one would think she was an angel." 

The other mothers, longer trained in the 
village code of etiquette, whose first law was 
the suppression of all personalities in public, 
exchanged shocked glances. Their lifted eye- 
brows and down-drawn lips expressed, " How 
unseemly to have a scene like this ! But what 
can you expect! Don't we all remember the 
days when Lyman Ward wore overalls in the 
brickyard, and Sarah scrubbed and washed and 
baked in the little red cottage behind the Nor- 
way spruces? What if the finest house in 
Glennock stands behind those trees now, and 
is the home of the Wards ? It takes more 
years than one can count on one's fingers to 
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teach a man and his wife, even if they are 
millionaires." 

The professor's thin, sweet voice broke the 
silence. " You have expressed the situation 
perfectly,- Mrs. Ward, and in Goethe's words, 
as you are doubtless aware. Almost in those 
very phrases he summarised the character of 
his sister-in-law. Am I not right ? She was 
a sort of crazy angel." 

" Do tell! " ejaculated Mrs. Ward. " Whose 
sister-in-law — " then her words were drowned 
in tactfully struck chords, which marshalled 
the children to fresh manoeuvres. But the 
number toeing the mystic circle was reduced 
to eleven. For Katie was yet seeking solace 
by burrowing in her father's waistcoat. 
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Pleased with -herself, nor sad nor gay 
She passed her time; and in this way 
Grew up to woman's height. 

Wordsworth. 
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In the Old Academy 

GLENNOCK was a town with plenty of 
elbow-room. Its nondescript houses 
were set in the midst of generous lawns; its 
unhampered elms found space for their widest 
branching; its streets were so wide that the 
voices of children playing on the one side were 
softened to a listener on the other. In sum- 
mer the town was sleepy ; in winter it seemed 
to be in a trance. 

Set back in a grove of maples, stood the 
Glennock Academy. Years before, it had 
been a Friends' Meeting House, with outer 
walls as drab as Quaker garments, and an in- 
terior as quiet as their lives. For thirty years 
the serene-faced folk gathered there, either to 
speak peaceful words, or to meditate in silence. 

17 
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Then their numbers lessened. The old men 
put off their sombre coats and were clothed 
upon with immortality. The sisters in poke 
bonnets who had sat in the high front seats 
wore without scruple a beauteous garb ; and the 
young men and maidens began to go over to 
the world's people. With their departure, the 
building, too, went out of " the quiet." A 
noisy bell on top, yellow paint on the walls, 
and within, rooms filled with prancing, howl- 
ing, scuffling Bedlamites, — the youth of Glen- 
nock in the Glennock Academy! Where 
Ruths and Hannahs had been used solemnly 
to receive the truth as it was borne to them, 
where Seths and Reubens of old had testified 
to the word, now cantankerous youngsters cut 
the time-honored pranks inspired by excess of 
animal spirits. In the hall where once had 
been heard wise hints on keeping unspotted 
from the world, young six-footers roared out 
Patrick Henry's belligerent periods, or bel- 
lowed that the Turk was in his guarded tent. 

The place was not wholly desecrated, how- 
ever ; for if ever there was a saint and a Friend, 
the latter-day pedagogue, Amos Boyd, if he 
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did wear a bottle green instead of a drab coat, 
was such. He was one of the men to whom 
the life of a scholar is inevitable. He had 
adopted his profession because to his mind 
no alternative had suggested itself. When 
a grave lank young man, he had been learned 
enough to fill a college chair; but all his 
after-life he had been too shrinking to seek, 
too sincerely devoted to his studies to covet, 
honours not thrust upon him. Besides, as he 
was wont to ask himself, what more could he 
do than to teach young men ? What matter, 
then, if his pupils were village boys or — and 
here his voice would drop into the reverential 
tone with which he always referred to his 
Alma Mater — Harvard students? And so 
thirty, yes, forty, years went by, and yet he 
dwelt in the wing of the Academy which he 
had made his home. In that time, there were 
only a few events which distinguished certain 
years from all the others. But they made up 
the story of his life. These events were his 
marriage, the birth of his son Thomas, the 
adoption of Elvira Allen, the orphaned daugh- 
ter of his college chum, and the death of his 
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beloved wife, when his son was yet a child. 
Since that loss, the professor's reserve, his 
deliberation, his comical precision, had all 
increased. The routine of the household, 
managed like clock-work by his housekeeper, 
Huldah Clukey, he accepted as active life, and 
his own mild invalidism as health. 

How a character so out of touch with the 
world could discharge so admirably his duties 
as pedagogue, no outsider could tell. But 
even Lyman Ward, the administrative genius 
of the town, deposed that Amos Boyd knew 
his business. There was never occasion to call 
in any more dominating personality than that 
of the delicate, shy professor in the " govern- 
ment " of the worst boys. " Let a boy be 
morally as thick skinned as a rhinoceros, " was 
the explanation offered by Huldah Clukey, 
who believed that the professor knew boys 
after a fine but partial fashion, " and yet 
have one sensitive spot anywhere in his 
nature, and Professor Boyd will touch him 
there and the rest of his ugly hide will go for 
nothing. Yes, sir. And while this does give 
the professor a power of influence over his 
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pupils, it don't enlarge his ideas of general 
depravity none," she would conclude, with a 
sigh of regret. 

As for the boys, they did not stop to analyse 
the obligation under which they accepted the 
quaint punishments — generally a memorising 
— imposed upon them by the eccentric little 
man out of whom they could have threshed 
the breath. Not until years afterward did 
they realise all that the situation had implied, 
and remember with a grateful smile their un- 
questioning submission. At the time, they 
found inexhaustible fun in the old chap whose 
smile was a pucker of solemnity. They nick- 
named him, mimicked him in their hay-loft 
dramatics, and one and all loved him. 

But again times changed. An appropriation 
brought a new High School with brick walls 
and model light and heat, in comparison with 
which the old Academy seemed trying to hide 
its cracked bell and paint-peeled walls behind 
the maples. It had served its day as both 
meeting-house and school, and one afternoon 
the Academy let out for ever. 

No one knew the grief that this brought to 
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the old professor. The school had become 
part of his life, even as the weather-worn build- 
ing had become his home. " I am too old a 
man to cut loose from old associations," he 
said with his whimsical smile, " and, after all, 
may I not as well write my Greek Grammar in 
Glennock as in Cambridge ? " 

On the day following the Kindergarten 
exercises, in the cool purity of the winter 
twilight, lit by a single glowing line in the 
west, the small figure of Katie Ward ap- 
proached with purposeful tread along the 
snow-packed walk, between snow-laden bushes, 
to the professor's door. That door was opened 
by Huldah, whose sparse, angular figure 
seemed to partake of the neatness and bare- 
ness of the schoolhouse hall. 

" May I go visit the professor, Miss 
Clukey ? " asked Katie. 

" Yes, child, run right up," was her reply, 
as with thin lips twisting with kindliness and 
amusement Huldah watched the business-like 
air with which the small feet were planted on 
the hollowed boards of the stairway, the deter- 
mined grasp of the little hand on the button- 
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scratched banister. "I 'd know her for Lyman 
Ward's daughter if I met her on top of the 
Great Pyramid," was the result of Huldah's 
observations. 

The child tapped at the grey door marked 
" Laboratory." This was the professor's snug- 
gery during the winter months. " Come," 
responded his courteous voice. 

She entered. Professor Boyd was sitting in 
a chintz-covered Boston rocking-chair, near 
the Franklin stove. In one end of the room 
was a pine table covered with brass wheels, 
tubes, retorts, dusty glass cylinders, — a jumble 
of old chemical apparatus. At the opposite 
end were two or three benches under which 
were piled tattered spelling-books, dog-eared 
arithmetics, and partly disembowelled gram- 
mars. In a few large cases on the wall was 
the professor's own library. To him a book, 
next to a soul, had always been most precious. 
With Milton, he felt there was " life blood " 
in " a good one." 

" Good afternoon, good afternoon, Katha- 
rine," said he, rising ceremoniously. " Won't 
you be seated? " he added, drawing a small red 
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wooden chair from a corner and placing it to 
face his rocker. 

But Katie laid hands on the red chair, 
tugged it close to the professor, and snuggled 
down by his side. He dropped his thin fingers 
caressingly on her head, and then as his eyes 
fell again on the pages of his open book, for- 
got her existence. The room became very 
still. Yet the child who demanded attention 
so imperiously at home was here strangely 
content. 

A snapping of the fire-wood roused the pro- 
fessor, and while his blue eyes roamed round 
the room to find a reason for the sound, Katie 
took the occasion to ask softly, " Did this little 
red chair once belong to a little girl of yours? " 

With grave courtesy he put away his book, 
saying, " No, my dear, I never had a little 
daughter of my own. It was my son's chair; 
my Tom, who is a junior in college now — to 
think of it!" 

" Did you teach your son to read and spell 
and count when he was little like me ?" she 
asked, her clear eyes upturned to the gaunt 
old fellow's wise, sweet eyes under the heavy 
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brows and the high forehead off which he 
pushed the scanty iron-grey locks. 

" Yes, I taught my Thomas all he knew 
until he went to college, " 

Heretofore, relations between the professor 
and the young Miss Ward had been friendly 
but formal ; perhaps because of his manners 
of the old school, which the child had uncon- 
sciously imitated. But now Amos Boyd, like 
many another man, was to find in the feminine 
sex an element of emotional unexpectedness 
and no little art. First, with the quickness of 
a bird pluming its wings for flight, Katie shed 
her outer garment. In the next moment she 
was nestling in the professor's lap, with both 
her arms about his high black stock. Her soft 
lips grazed his hollow, unshaven cheek, while 
she whispered alluringly, " Could n't you teach 
me how to read, and — everything else ? Oh, 
I should love to come to school to you, Profes- 
sor Boyd ! ' ' 

" Bless me, child! " said he, with his quaint 
pucker of a smile, " what a way to go about 
an education! " 

But by ways and wiles all her own, Miss 
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Ward persuaded the guileless pedagogue to 
humour her in what he fancied was a passing 
freak. In the end, he promised to slake her 
thirst for knowledge whenever she felt impelled 
to drink, provided that she left him in peace 
while he was coaching a quartette of condi- 
tioned boys. Next, with intent to find out 
how much the child knew, but ostensibly for 
his own enlightenment, he opened a volume 
of iEsop's Fables, and together they read one 
of the stories of that wise and witty slave. 
Once the door creaked open, and a lean black 
cat stole in to survey the friendly pair. He 
concluded that plump Miss Katie would make 
a softer cushion than he had found before in 
his master's lap, so he added himself to the 
group. Heretofore Agamemnon had been the 
professor's only pet, but like his owner he was 
broad-minded concerning newcomers. He 
now graciously permitted the child to stroke 
his ribs while she inquired about his manners 
and especially about his name. By reason of 
the replies, she determined to christen two 
kittens of her own Ajax and Penelope. Only 
the appearance of a maid to take her home 
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reminded her of the existence of the snow-clad 
village outside the window. But firm in the 
conviction that she had solved the problem of 
her education, which she had heard discussed 
by her parents, she embraced the professor 
with renewed fervour and cheerfully departed. 

Her father and mother, awaiting their 
daughter's arrival and the dinner bell, were in 
the parlour. Huldah Clukey's comment con- 
cerning that apartment had been received as 
the village dictum. " Mrs. Ward has put all 
her furniture into clothes/' she had said. 
" Her long-legged parlour lamp has a ruffled 
petticoat, trimmed with artificial flowers. Her 
chairs wear sashes round their waists and bows 
tied on their shoulders. Really, there is a red 
necktie on the tongs, and the Bible on the 
centre-table wears a regular overcoat of olive 
broadcloth with side pockets." 

For the first time, a doubt about the real 
beauty of that gaudily lighted and furnished 
room struck the child as she entered, with the 
memory fresh in her mind of the professor's 
book-lined wall and the glow from the open 
fire. But she clave to her single purpose. 
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« 

" Professor Boyd is going to teach me every- 
thing he knows," she announced. " You 
need n't worry any more about my education." 

A father with a sense of humour is a child's 
stronghold in the day of trouble. " Let the 
kitten go to Amos Boyd," said Lyman to his 
dismayed wife. " She 's got a good head for 
business. She can see that Amos knows the 
most of anybody in Glennock, and she does n't 
propose to put up with anyone else. I would n't 
either. ' The best is none too good,' — that 's 
one of my business principles, Sarah ; and ap- 
parently it 's one of hers, too." And on this 
commercial axiom Katie was permitted her 
daily trips to the maple grove. 

There she cut no pretty paper and played no 
graceful games. Instead of juvenile rhymes 
she learned bits from Homer; and when the 
thoughts became too weighty for her interpre- 
tation, there was always the matter-of-fact 
doll, by name Calypso, who had taken per- 
manent lodgings next door to the compound 
blow-pipe, and the single-minded Agamemnon. 
For matter of that, she found in the professor 
a new and delightful playmate. One after- 
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noon Miss Clukey surprised them having a 
high tea. Professor Boyd was solemnly im- 
bibing some pale innocuous fluid from a pink 
cup the size of a thimble, and suavely declining 
fruit cake from no dish at all. Miss Clukey 
further insisted that there was a connection 
between the fact of the professor's spectacles 
being broken for no assigned reason, and 
mysterious sounds in the upper hall, resembling 
jumping the rope. 

In this way Mrs, Ward's daughter was 
started in paths of wisdom pleasant to her feet. 
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If only we were worthier found 

Of the stout ball that bears us round. 

Field Notes. (E. R. Sill.) 
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Tom at Home 

UNCLE AMOS, it *s time for our walk," 
called Elvira. 

" But, my dear," with a child-like submis- 
siveness yet entreaty in his voice, " there 's 
such a high wind to-day/' 

" But you 've sat at the desk since nine 
o'clock, except for the few minutes for lunch- 
eon, and see — it 's half-past three — time for 
school to let out." 

" Quite right, quite right, Elvira. What 
should I do without you ? I lost track of the 
time entirely; a most interesting point in 
regard to the subjunctive came up, — I '11 tell 
you about it on our walk. But the wind is so 
high, my dear, suppose we take our constitu- 
tional round the assembly room — sixty times 
makes one mile, you know." 

3 33 
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" Yes, but you must wear your heavy coat. 
Wait, I '11 bring it in a minute." And Elvira 
sped down the stairway to return with the 
professor's overcoat — the worn, scholarly gar- 
ment that, if left unchecked, he could claim 
from any cloak hall, so obviously did it belong 
to him. 

With his weight unconsciously thrown on 
the girl's firm arm, the two paced the school- 
room, up and down the echoing aisles, between 
the ranks of empty desks and vacant benches. 
Elvira had pulled the hood of her cape over 
her head, and from that careless drapery her 
face looked out, so clear-cut, so delicately 
chiselled about the nostrils and the corners of 
the lips, that the professor found infinite satis- 
faction in his sidelong glances. What a fine 
cast that head would make, thought he, — 
quite in the Greek spirit, yet with a modern 
pensiveness. Strange, how the distinction of 
some women lies in colour, and of some in out- 
line. " Elvira, are you a blonde ? " he asked. 

" Oh dear, no! If you want an example of. 
a blonde, I 'd suggest little Katie Ward as the 
most perfect illustration, — not a drab thing 
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like me," she replied with a somewhat wistful 
laugh. 

He regarded, with loving admiration, her 
profile, silhouetted against the "white window 
pane. " Yet to me your face is beautiful," 
he said quite simply. 

" Oh, uncle, how sweet of you, even when 
you know that I 'm as plain as plain can be. 
But what a queer fancy ! ' ' 

" You don't know what a foolish old fellow 
I am. I have all sorts of fancies and I 
humour them," said he, smiling deprecatingly. 
" Sometimes, on warm days, I come in here 
and sit up there on the rostrum. And with- 
out shutting my eyes, I can see rows on rows 
of the old-time pupils, — boys with heads bent, 
studying, or thrown back, laughing, or looking 
straight forward, puzzling out their young 
problems. I see them as individuals, you 
understand, Elvira, not as a crowd. The Hon. 
William Campbell is a great man now, with a 
long beard and a big boy of his own, but to 
me he is always Billy Campbell, the Billy who 
lied to me once, and the next day came and 
confessed it all. I hope that he blushes yet in 
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Congress if he ever lies. Really, Elvira, this 
kind of an invisible school that I keep here, 
once in a while, is a great comfort. Probably 
you, being young, can't understand it. The 
future tense for you, my dear, but for me, the 
past. So it must seem an old man's folly to 
you." 

" No, indeed," said the girl warmly ; " it is 
a beautiful fancy," Yet she was glad that he 
had chosen her for a confidante and not, for 
instance, Mrs, Ward, who called him an " old 
fogy." 

This sympathy beguiled the professor into 
further confidences. 

4 ' I have never burned the old class-books 
for rubbish as the trustees advised. I could 
-not do it. One day I opened to the old list 
of names for the morning roll-call. In imagin- 
ation I saw the boys in their seats, fresh and 
eager for the day's work and play. I called 
them off again, name by name. Then they 
marched off, to the class-rooms and the play- 
grounds that make up the big world. But at 
the close of the session they came back again 
to report the day's doings. Some of them 
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answered, ' Imperfect, sir,' — clear enough it 
was to see why it had to be so. And Nelson, 
poor boy, answered ' zero/ I had feared as 
much, for the stronger willed boys had always 
controlled him. It was a strange roll-call, my 
dear, — strange and sad, too, when some of the 
boys failed to answer. Yet that meant only 
no more school for them here below. Pro- 
moted to a higher grade. But you are shiver- 
ing, child! Run right down to Huldah's hot 
fire!" 

" Professor!" called Huldah's high-pitched 
voice, with the rising accent indicating that she 
stood at the foot of the stairs; '* you '11 take 
your death of cold in that barn of a room. 
And here *s a letter for you." 

Elvira darted to the door and brought the big 
envelope, addressed in Tom's round, sprawl- 
ing hand, to the professor. " Wait, child," 
said the sweet and solemn old fellow, feel- 
ing over his grey hair for the glasses in his 
pocket, " and hear if all is well with Tom. 
This letter is indeed welcome. I have not 
heard in a fortnight. But then I was a boy 
myself once, and probably as thoughtless as 
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Tom." Then he was deep in the letter, and 
Elvira, aware of the perfunctory courtesy of 
his invitation, left him to the privacy which 
he never would have claimed. Her face was 
troubled as she stole down-stairs. Something 
in her eyes hinted that she might often take 
herself too seriously for her own comfort. 
And now Elvira was full of a shy concern for 
another as well as for herself. She had been 
an overgrown, bashful maid of sixteen when 
in his freshman year Tom had come home to 
talk of " college men," to boast of athletic 
triumphs, and to hint darkly at mysterious fra- 
ternities. He had patronised her with a lofty 
kindness, and had filled her girlish heart with 
admiration of what a now forgotten poet would 
have called his " wild glory -beaming youth." 
However, later visits on Thomas's part, and 
added years on Elvira's, had somewhat 
changed their respective view-points. The 
girl at eighteen began to have an almost un- 
canny insight into people's character. She 
had wholly ceased to believe that Tom would 
ever astonish the world by his achievements — 
in spite of the fact that she found him person- 
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ally very pleasing. This state of mind, she told 
herself, was purely part and parcel of her in- 
terest in and love for Tom's saintly old father. 
When, the preceding year, Tom had come 
home for sophomore vacations, he had realised 
certain truths which in the interesting process 
of analysis he naively allowed Elvira to divine. 
First he discovered that the young girl had 
grown up. Her shyness had become enticing 
coyness, allied with faint pink blushes on occa- 
sions. At times, when he fancied her all 
simplicity, she made him blink with a wit as 
keen and as unexpected as summer lightning. 
Was it any wonder that the half-fledged male 
creature spent the greater part of those vaca- 
tions in roaming about after his " cousin," as 
he dubbed her ? He did not make love to 
Elvira in any sane or consecutive way. Nor 
did she ever imagine that he was thus doing. 
But he wriggled himself securely into a corner 
of her consciousness. He confided to her 
what he was pleased to consider his thoughts, 
his theories of life, of men and of women. She 
liked him sincerely, so much so that it seemed 
disloyal to perceive, as clearly as she did, that 
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Tom had not yet quite outgrown his mental 
and spiritual roundabouts. Thus it was with 
a feeling of responsibility, more practical than 
sentimental, yet inexpressibly maidenly, that 
Elvira regarded the professor's son. 

Up in the bleak assembly ioom the professor 
was reading: 

44 Dear Father: 

44 I don't know how to tell you what has 
happened. I 'm coming home, suspended for 
the winter term. The scrape that I and the 
fellows got into sounds too silly to write 
about — although at the time it was n't so flat. 
You know that Professor Grey has recently 
built a new house ? Well, he 's been unbear- 
ably proud of his hard-wood floors, — he 's 
even dragged into his physics lectures some 
facts about the kinds of wood that will take a 
high polish. Last Thursday night he gave a 
Faculty party as a sort of house-warming ; the 
janitor told us that the floors had been shined 
up till they were as slippery as glass. Some 
of the fellows and I (you don't know how 
cheap I feel as I write this, although at the 
time it seemed a fairly decent joke) caught the 
professor's old rooster, and when the party 
was nicely assembled, we put the rooster in 
through the window. The way the old bird 
tore around on that glazed floor would n't 
have been so funny if all the Faculty had n't 
tried to catch him. Of course we tried to keep 
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still, but it was too excruciating when old Grey 
fell full length, missing the rooster by a hand's 
breadth. My guffaw was recognised, it seems, 
for this morning I drew my formal dismissal 
for the rest of the term. 

" That is bad, I know. And it will seem 
worse to you than it really is, because it will 
be so hard for you to understand. But I have 
worse news than that. The other night I gave 
a little supper, and somehow, — well, father, 
living there in sleepy little Glennock, I sup- 
pose you 've no idea how necessary such 
things are in the social life of the college, and 
how astoundingly little incidentals will count 
up. The long and short of it is, I 'm in debt 
one hundred and thirty dollars. I 'm afraid 
that seems a big sum to you, although here, 
compared with the other fellows' expenses, it 
shows I 've been pretty economical. But I 
hate awfully to ask you for more money, you' ve 
been so generous. I promise you I '11 never 
tax your generosity this way again. 

Your affectionate son, 

Thomas F. Boyd." 



iour 



With a dazed look the professor folded his 
son's letter, and meandered among the blow- 
pipes of the laboratory. What sort of a college 
course was this that Tom was taking ? The 
professor himself had been a poverty-stricken 
student, who had found untold wealth in the 
old-fashioned classical curriculum. He had 
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inked the seams of his coats, and had been 
pinched with cold, that he might indulge in 
lexicons. He had eaten scanty suppers and 
had never given any except to students hun- 
grier than himself. He had found his natural 
inclinations following so closely along the lines 
prescribed, that any deviation from that course 
was comprehensible only as leading off in a 
vague, mysterious path of darkness. The dif- 
ference between himself and this son whom he 
had fancied he knew so intimately appalled 
him. 

" Perhaps I am to blame," he said; " per- 
haps I should have told Tom just how much a 
college course should mean. But I did not 
want to depress the boy. And I thought he 
would see it for himself, too." Then came a 
full understanding of the amount of the debts ; 
heretofore his mind had been consumed with a 
sense of the levity of his son's behaviour. 
One hundred and thirty dollars! The sum, so 
pitiably small, was as much beyond the com- 
mand of the professor's purse as if it had been 
in the thousands. The economies of the 
household, so exactly and so nicely planned 
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that they seemed a matter of choice rather 
than of necessity, allowed no such margin. 
With the helplessness of a child in regard to 
money, he fumbled with the letter. ' ' Such a 
large sum, — I must have read it wrongly." 
But no, there it was, in that round hand which 
he refused to see would never become the hand 
of a scholar. And, in the postscript, what 
was this that his boy said about " wines M ? 
Yes, in that matter-of-course way, — that he 
" had n't supposed that they would have cost 
so much." Ah, Thomas, had you conceived 
the implication of the word " wines " to your 
old father, waiting there in stern, simple little 
Glennpck, with his grey head bowed on his 
arms, you would not have mentioned it so 
carelessly. 

Huldah's voice, calling him in trumpet tones 
to come to supper, was not even heard. The 
roughest boy that ever careered in the old 
school, if he had peeped in then, would have 
crept away. But all such boys for whom the 
old teacher had laboured had long since gone, 
and — " Perhaps I am to lose my own, even 
my Tom," he reflected in bitterness of soul. 
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An hour later he did not notice the lamp- 
light advancing up the stairs until he heard 
Elvira's voice: " Why, uncle, what are you 
doing ? " 

The book-case doors stood open, pine boxes 
had been dragged from corners, and, with 
flushed cheeks and eyes yet dazed, the pro- 
fessor was clearing the library shelves. 

" I feel, my dear Elvira, that as I have 
already got so much out of these books that I 
would better sell them. I should prefer to 
have the shelf room," he added, with an at- 
tempt at blitheness, the while his long fingers 
clung about a calf-bound edition of Addison 
that dated back to the professor's senior year, 
" and I 've determined to do the job to-night. 
See, there 's that pile of spelling-books that 
has leaned against the wall for years, * clutter- 
ing up the room,' as Huldah says. I '11 put 
those on the shelves in place." 

" But, uncle " 

" That 's all right, my dear. I 've already 
found a purchaser. One who buys on rather 
a commercial principle, I 'm afraid, yet on the 
whole a commendable one. Lyman Ward 
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offered me one hundred and fifty dollars for 
my library not long since, and when I told 
him the nature of the collection, he said that 
the more dead languages and unreadable 
things the better — unreadable to common 
folks like him, he added. His attitude had at 
least the merit of originality, Elvira,' ' he 
chattered on, trying to dust a fine old Virgil, 
and letting it drop from his trembling hands; 
14 he said that if he had n't book learning, he 
was n't such a fool as to order his books by 
the foot to fit his new library shelves. He 's 
hired various persons to make out lists of their 
favourite books. He has already employed a 
broken-down minister, a broken-down actor, 
the little dancing master, and the veterinary 
surgeon. He 's quite catholic in his tastes 
you see. But he said that he wanted a pro- 
fessor's collection too, — ' the whole caboodle,' 
I think he expressed it." 

Oh, uncle! " said Elvira, with a sob. 

Now, my dear, this is no occasion for 
tears. There is good news for you. Tom is 
coming home." 
" Coming home, in the middle of the term? " 
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asked Elvira; and then, with flashing eyes: 
" Now I understand. He 's got into trouble, 
— that letter told of it, and you 're selling the 
library to give him money. I see it, uncle." 

" Elvira, what connection ?. I meant you 
should never know about this." 

" No, of course not. A letter comes, you 
sell your dear, dear books, Tom is expected, 
and you say this is good news." Her grey 
eyes grew black with sudden tempest. There 
was a sound of footsteps creaking on the snow- 
packed path leading to the Academy door. 

" There is Tom now," said the professor, 
his face lighting up; " my boy has come 
home. Run and welcome him, Elvira. Tell 
him I '11 be there in a minute. I seem to have 
made myself very dusty." 

Elvira turned and descended the stairs, her 
fingers clutching the lamp unnecessarily tight, 
A quick step came through the hall. A door 
was flung open. There stood Tom. The big, 
handsome fellow eagerly stretched out both 
his hands, the one to take the lamp, the other 
in greeting. But the granddaughter of the 
peace-loving Rachel Cox threw back her chin. 
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" Oh, well," said he, " you might shake 
hinds with a fellow." 

" No," said Elvira, with flaming eyes, 
" never ! I despise you from the bottom of 
my heart." 

And she fled down the hall to her own room. 




A wise man poor 
Is like a sacred book that 's never read, — 
To himselfe lives, and to all else seems dead. 
This age thinks better of a gilded fool 
Than of a thread-bare saint in wisdom's school. 
Old Fortunatus. (Thomas Dekker.) 
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IV 
School Lets Out 

I AM of New England extract, and so I 
suppose I inherit whatever is hereditary 
in me," was Miss Huldah Clukey's summary 
autobiography. She was a maiden of years 
of discretion. This discretion was shown in 
many ways; in none more markedly than in a 
reticence concerning the number of those 
years. She was one of the women who refer 
to the opposite sex as " the men-folks," and 
find in their manners and customs an unfailing 
source of amusement. Perhaps because of this 
attitude, quite as much as because her eyes 
were small and black like shoe-buttons, and 
because her collection of features, beyond a 
general expression of good will and keen in- 
telligence, was quite unbeautiful, she was left 
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unmolested year after year in the professor's 
household. She belonged to that extinct or- 
der of women who — under explicitly under- 
stood conditions — were once willing to serve 
in other people's kitchens. Her profession of 
housekeeper interfered in no wise with her 
" proper pride," and her position in Glennock 
society demonstrated the existence of a well- 
nigh Utopian democracy. 

Huldah could not but recognise the justice 
of Elvira's indignation. But Elvira was only 
a slip of a girl with some far-fetched notions ; 
whereas Tom was a six-foot masculine creature 
with wheedlesome ways that he often brought 
to bear on Miss Clukey. Consequently it was 
not long before she began to coddle the boy as 
if he were a martyr enduring some sort of per- 
secution. He had passed the age when, if 
hurt, he would come to bellow into her apron 
like a bull of Bashan. But he sought her 
companionship, finding comfort in her unques- 
tioning championship; and he avoided Elvira, 
remembering the sting of her words. 

With a sense of the inconsistency of the sit- 
uation, Huldah assumed the defensive toward 
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Elvira. " I don't know as you needed to bite 
Tom's head off because he came back to his own 
home," was her favourite introductory remark. 

" I said nothing but the truth," Elvira 
would retort, thrusting forward her under lip 
as no granddaughter of a Quakeress should do. 

One day the debate was continued from this 
point. 

" 'T wan't nothing disreputable that he 
done," protested Huldah, " and since he come 
home I happen to know that he has just hum- 
bled himself down to the ground before his 
father, — besides working like a slave in Ly- 
man Ward's office all day, and studying so 
steady all the evening that the professor's 
glasses shine with joy. I don't know as he has 
sinned against you in particular." 

" No; he imposed on his old saint of a 
father." 

" Well, leastways, Elvira Allen, he is bound 
that he won't go back to college till he can pay 
his own way as his father did before him. He 
told me, though," and Huldah pursed her 
mouth with importance, " that he knew he 
was cut out for a business man. And betwixt 
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you and me, it is an awful waste of raw ma- 
terial trying to make a professional man out of 
that fellow." 

. " I 'm not so sure about the waste" replied 
the pitiless Elvira. 

At last even the professor felt the coolness 
of the domestic atmosphere, and emerged from 
the laboratory — where the desk was faced the 
other way about that he might not look at the 
spelling-book lined shelves — to question the all- 
discerning Huldah. 

" Is there any misunderstanding," he asked, 
" between Tom and Elvira ? " 

" I don't know as I can rightly say that," 
replied that discreet maiden, " seeing as they 
have n't spoken to each other since Tom came 
home." 

" Indeed, indeed," said the professor, 
mildly; " what a thing it is to be young; to 
feel that one has time for that sort of thing." 

From the window he saw Elvira swinging 
down the slope of the old playground, and he 
tapped on the pane. She wheeled alertly, and 
ran back, with long, lithe steps. 

" Let me come with you," said he; he 
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leaned more heavily than usual upon her arm, 
Elvira noted, with a sudden anxiety. 

It was still winter, yet the air seemed full of 
spring sweetness. The new grass had begun to 
shoot up, and showed its vivid green save in 
spots worn arid by generations of ball-playing 
boys. 

" See," said he, pointing to one desert spot, 
" this was the home base." At the lower gate 
he turned to look back at the yard. The 
breeze fluttered the hair that had of late grown 
so silvery. Elvira noticed that his eyes were 
the colour of the blue sky above, between the 
white cloud drifts. 

" Elvira," said he, his gentle manner gain- 
ing a new impressiveness, " I want you to be 
a good friend to my Tom." 

Elvira's lips lost their tender curve. " I 
have no influence over Tom," she said tersely. 

A precocious robin was hopping about in a 
bare maple. The professor beckoned to it, 
saying, with a whimsical pucker of his lips, 
" Little bird, tell her that she has." 

Elvira threw back her head rebelliously. 
.But in the gesture she noticed a mistiness in 
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the blue eyes. " Oh, Uncle Amos," said she, 
bowing that proud little head upon his shoul- 
der, " I Ml try to be good." 

" There, that 's my own little Elvira," said 
he, patting her cheek. " Now I won't keep 
you from your walk. Run along, my dear." 

She raised her lips for a kiss, and then 
started cheerily down the street. At the corner 
she turned to wave her hand. The sun shone 
full upon the old man's head, as he stood be- 
neath the delicate, bare maple branches, with 
the sky above no bluer than his eyes, smiling 
upon her as she went her way. 

It so happened that in a few minutes she 
met Tom. He pulled himself up, and looking 
her in the eye, stood directly in her path. 
Elvira's lips twitched as she recognised in his 
pose a resemblance to his favourite football 
attitude ; while, as he looked at her, he had a 
vague impression of little wild, woodsy blos- 
soms, fragile and elusively fragrant, that he 
had gathered among brown forest leaves in 
early spring. 

" Do you think, Elvira," he asked, "that 
you must always despise me ?" 
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" No, Tom," she replied quickly. " It was 
hateful in me to say that. But your father 
expected so much of you, and I — he — was so 
disappointed. " 

' ' No wonder. I acted like a fool. But see 
here," he asserted with sudden vehemence, 
" why had you the right to expect great things 
of me in the way of learning, just because my 
father is by nature a scholar, as well as a saint \ 
I shall never do him credit by my scholarship. 
As far as learning goes, I '11 disappoint you — 
him — to the end of time. Yet I can be a 
decent sort of chap in other ways. A count- 
ing-room, not a college, is the place for me. 
But now all I want is to please father." 

"That 's right, Tom." 

" Well, I 'm glad you 're not so down on 
me. 

* " Anybody but an angel would have been 
' down,' Thomas Boyd, and thee knows," with 
a return to the M plain language " that sealed 
renewed friendship between them, " that I *m 
no angel." 

" No, but you 're a queen to look at," 
thought Tom, as from his height he noted the 
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smooth oval of her cheeks. But all he said 
was : ' ' Thy temper, Elvira, has always been a 
concern to me/' 

They smiled frankly again. 

*' I have something to tell you, Elvira," he 
went on, with a return of bashfulness. " Where 
is father ? " he asked inconsequently. 

" Writing in the old assembly room, I 
think." 

" I 'm on my way to tell him that I can go 
back to college next week, if he thinks it is 
best. For Professor Grey has relented, and 
I *ve earned enough money by keeping books 
for Lyman Ward, and by a little investment 
of my own, to pay my debts and to buy back 
the old library. Business is the job I 'm cut 
out for, you know. There 's some interest in 
that. But father shall have his old books, 
bless his heart." 

" Oh, Tom ! " cried Elvira, clasping his arm, 
" how grand !" 

Tom 's face glowed with a new pleasure, and 
Elvira dropped the arm. 

" Come with me and see what he will say," 
said Tom, catching her by the hand as if she 
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were eight instead of eighteen, regardless of 
her tremulous reserve. Together they climbed 
the worn stairs, where the slant red sunlight 
glowed on the plastered wall, illuminating the 
pencilled names scrawled there by boys who 
were now grown men. Yet the hall, with its 
cobwebs turned to golden lace-work, held no 
dismal memories. In the assembly room it 
was dimmer, and round the rostrum in deep 
shadow. 

" He must be thinking now; it is too dark 
for him to read," said the girl. 

" How he loves the very ferule on the desk, 
Elvira ; he never used it in his life except as a 
book-mark." 

" Why does his head droop so ? Is he 
asleep, Tom ? " she whispered, coming nearer. 

They understood in a moment. His hands 
were clasped above the old roll-call, and life's 
school was out for the scholar the oldest in 
years, the youngest in spirit. 

Dead he lay among his books ; 
The peace of God was in his looks. 



Methinks thou art more honest now than wise. 

Timon of Athens. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule 
Which doth the human feeling cool; 
But she was trained in Nature's school, 
Nature had blest her. 

Hester. (Charles Lamb.) 
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From Huldah's Attic 

4t \/ES, there is the making of a smart man 
1 in you, Tom Boyd," Mr. Ward was 
saying, " and I 've asked you over to-night to 
tell you that if you care to come into the Chi- 
cago office, — when I 'm free from the bother- 
ation of the family moving, — I '11 fix you into 
a berth about as good as I should give my own 
boy to begin with. Berth is not exactly the 
word though ; for it will be a place where you 
will have to keep wide awake.' ' 

" Thank you, sir," Tom replied; " this is a 
great chance for a fellow like me, with no capi- 
tal and no business friends." 

" That 's the way to talk. Now we '11 call 
it settled." 

But, Mr. Ward, let me tell you how it is. 
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I told my father that I had wasted a lot of 
time and money at college. He said, of 
course, ' Never mind the money.' But then 
of my own free will I promised that I would go 
back to college, would dig like a good fellow, 
finish the course, and although it was n't in me 
to graduate with honours, at least to make a 
creditable record. When he heard that, one 
would have thought my father had come 
into the possession of a gold mine. You 
know how his eyes used to shine when he was 
pleased." 

" But, Tom, you father's death has changed 
all the circumstances." 

" I must go back to college for senior year, 



sir." 



" Do you think that a little more Latin or 
Greek will signify on 'Change ? " 

" You must know that I understand about 
that, sir; but there 's no 'Change for me till I 
graduate." 

" Maybe you think that in a year a repeti- 
tion of this offer will come to a boy without 
friends, money, influence, or experience ? " 

To that there was nothing to be said 
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" And yet," growled Mr. Ward, " you call 
yourself a practical man ! " 

" There '11 be years enough for me to be 
practical in," Tom replied, turning to the 
window, that Mr. Ward might not see the tears 
that would come to his eyes, " but there 's 
only this one chance of keeping my word to 
my father." 

44 Tut, tut!" Mr. Ward responded. Tom 
yet stood, blinking very hard, looking out 
into the front yard. It was a yard tortured 
with much landscape gardening, he no- 
ticed vaguely, wondering why that ragged 
old Norway spruce there by the path should 
have been left. He felt a hand upon his shoul- 
der. " As I have n't a boy of my own, Tom," 
Mr. Ward began, " I had a fancy that I 'd like 
you to come in and help me, — and get the 
benefit of what I 've done, too. You could do 
it, for we 're enough alike to hit it off. You 're 
a business man, just as I am. Yet you 're 
throwing away the start in your business 
career that would lead straight away to success. 
Do you know that ? " 

Tom nodded. " I know that." 
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" And we 're enough alike to know that 
each of us wants success." 

Tom nodded again. " I mean to have it — 
sometime." 

41 You '11 have to get it for yourself, then. I 
got it for myself. But you 've missed the 
start that I had, Tom Boyd, for you 're over 
twenty now, and you 're yet a boy. I was a 
man long before I was your age. You 've 
heard the village folks tell, I reckon, of my 
beginning when I was a ragged little urchin, 
not much more than a baby by good rights, 
to carry my father's dinner pail to him when 
he worked in the brick-yard. There 's nothing 
like an early start. ... I remember once 
asking my mother the name of that tree " — he 
pointed to the spruce — " as I sat on the door- 
sill of the little cabin that stood where this big 
house of mine is standing now. * It 's a 
spruce that came from Norway,' said she. 
' Where 's that ? ' I asked — for I never had 
time for much schooling, Tom. ' Farther off 
than you '11 ever go till you 're a rich man,' 
she told me. ' I 'm going to be rich,' I said, 
1 and then I '11 go to the home of the Norway 
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spruce.' . . . I 've been so busy of late 
years, Tom, that I have n't had a chance to 
draw a deep breath and really sense it, — that 
now I ant a rich man. But I would n't have 

* 

that tree cut down. I told the gardener that 
it was n't every man who had money enough 
to be willing to own the shabbiest tree in town. 
Sometimes, when the light falls slant-wise 
across its branches, as it 's doing now, turning 
them yellow above and blue beneath, it brings 
back the days when I was a ragged little boy, 
who used to think he 'd be happy if he was 
rich. My father used to joke me about it 
then, I remember. ' And so, Lyman,' he 'd 
say, ' when you 're grown up and a rich man, 
you 're going to see the country where that 
sort of tree comes from, are you ? ' ' Yes, I 
am, father,' I 'd say. And when Katie gets 
big enough so that Sarah and I can take her 
along, I 'm going. It may be sort of foolish, 
but I feel somehow as though it was a sort of 
promise I 'd made " 

Tom wheeled suddenly. " Then you can't 
blame me, Mr. Ward." 

" How 's that ? Oh, you mean that 's the 
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way you feel, too ? Well, there may be some- 
thing in that. It 's a foolish plan of yours, 
this sticking to college. But I Ve heard my 
mother say that there are some follies one 
never regrets." 

" I think that yours is one of that sort," said 
Tom; " won't you allow that mine is, too ? " 

" I can't go as fast as that, my boy, I 'm 
not as spry as I used to be about changing my 
mind. But I reckon I understand now how 
you feel. And time will tell, time will tell." 

The twilight was deepening into darkness, 
and the landscape seen through the window- 
pane of an unlighted room was grey and 
ghastly. But Elvira, her face pressed against 
the glass, was watching as long as she could 
the familiar view of the village street, seen 
through the maple boughs. For although 
each of the three people left in the old Acad- 
emy dreaded to think of change, each knew 
that the old life had come to an end. And 
with that realisation Elvira learned that Glen- 
nock was very dear to her. How loving a 
home it had always been for Professor Boyd, 
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how tenderly now it spoke his name. No 
other place would ever understand the beauty 
of his life. She must give up that sympathy 
when she gave up Glennock. She fancied that, 
when she had gone away, its sunny old streets 
would seem as fair as the New Jerusalem and 
her past life as if spent in Paradise. Every- 
thing beyond the familiar village began to seem 
as the big and wicked world might seem in the 
imagination of a cloistered nun. In fact, she 
almost wished that she were a Romanist, and 
that someone with authority would say, 
" Get thee to a nunnery." For, in spite of 
her fiery temper, Elvira was desperately shy 
and self-distrustful. This evening, in the 
shadowy chill of her room, she was growing 
unbearably lonely. Tom had at least the 
memory of a father for guidance; little Katie 
Ward, whose decision of purpose Elvira had 
often envied, had both father and mother. All 
young, ignorant creatures, save herself, seemed 
to have others wiser, stronger, to overshadow, 
to care for them. She felt a solitary little pil- 
grim, soon to set out on an unknown way. 
But the thought of Huldah, tender, trusty old 
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Huldah, came to her with a suggestion of com- 
fort, and she resolutely wiped her eyes and 
sought the companionship of that discreet 
maiden. 

Meanwhile Huldah, for all her added years, 
had been regarding the future with dismal 
forebodings. " What a nuisance it is when a 
body has all the sentiments that she has no 
business with and yet can't get rid of them ! 
This is not my house, but I love it as a cat 
loves her own garret. Tom and Elvira are no 
kin of mine, but parting with them is going to 
be a wrench. Coming as I did just after Tom's 
mother died, I took him right into my heart, 
and worked off on him all those motherly feel- 
ings that any old maid is bound to have if she 
is n't a regular shrew. Tom was a cute little 
chap. So loving and pious when it came bed- 
time. Yes, I have loved that boy for eleven 
years and more. Now he will go off into the 
world and never give me a thought. If, some- 
time, he hears that I am dead he will think of 
me as a homely old thing that once worked in 
his father's kitchen. Well, I suppose the Lord 
knows that a certain amount of unreturned 
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affection keeps the old world running CQmfort- 
ably, like oil on a big machine, . . . 
Women nowadays worry about their proper 
spheres ; maybe my calling is to be a sort of 
lubricator." 

" Huldah," began Elvira, as she entered. 
She paused to look about the kitchen, — at 
the stove like black satin, the copper kettle 
puffing as arrogantly as if it were gold, the 
muslin-curtained window, the shelf of plants, 
the " stand " with Huldah's work-basket, the 
moon-faced clock thudding on the wall, the 
splint rocker creaking on the strip of rag car- 
pet ; all this was an epitome of the quaint, 
comfortable regime which she had known since 
babyhood. " Huldah," she began again, 
" you must not think me hopelessly sentimen- 
tal if I tell you that you have entangled my 
young affections; in fact, I love you, Huldah." 

" Do you, honest Injun ? Do you like liv- 
ing with me ? " urged Huldah, with unusual 
earnestness. 

With a tremor in her voice Elvira answered : 
44 Oh, Huldah, have n't I lived with you since 
I was a little child, and you *ve taken care of 
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me, and nursed me — have I liked it, Huldah, 
do you suppose ? " 

Huldah snuffled; then briskly remarked: 
" Well then, maybe what I have to say won't 
come so amiss. I never was a great hand to 
talk about my own affairs, so you may not 
know just how I am situated. Probably Mrs. 
Ward thinks I 'mas poor as Job's turkey, but 
I ain't. I was twenty-five when pa died, down 
Salem way, and after his estate was settled, I 
had two thousand dollars. I put it out at in- 
terest, and there it has been rolling up ever 
since. I ain't a million-heiress quite, but I 
sha'n't go on the town first off. Well, I had 
been to common school pretty steady, so I 
took up teaching — boarding round, you know. 
One year of saleratus biscuit and a school 
board was enough for Huldah Clukey. Then 
I went out plain sewing. But that I found too 
full of dangers for one of my build, — not so 
much as 't was too confining as 't was too con- 
ducive to gossip. About that time, Tom's 
mother was taken sick, and I came right in. I 
was called temporary help, but here I be to- 
day. I 've been as free as if the home was my 
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own. What I ' ve earned I 've laid away ; and 
I Ve tried to do my duty by that blessed pro- 
fessor, and by his son, and by you " 

" Huldah, you know that Tom and I can 
never " 

44 Now, Elvira, t' ain't every day that I get 
a chance to have my say, but this is the day I 
do. Just you wait. Now, was n't it the pro- 
fessor's idea that you 'd go to Boston and 
study, sometime ? " 

" Yes; he wanted me to go on with my 
kindergarten training." 

" Yes, and then teach it. Now, is that what 
you mean to do ? " 

44 I suppose so, Huldah. I 'm fond of little 
children, and I must have some work. But, 
oh, Huldah, I 'm afraid, — that 's the honest 
truth." 

44 There now, there now. Remember your 
grandmother Rachel Cox was one who could 
speak in meeting, and don't say you 're afraid 
of a parcel of babies. And it ain't as if I was 
through my say yet, either. What if we 
should go together ? I might rent a nice 
convenient little house. And I 've a power 
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of old mahogany furniture stored up in the 
attic." 

" You mean we could stay together ? That 
I should n't have to go all alone to a city 
boarding-house ? And that you 'd like to do 
it ? That seems too good to be true. Really, 
you want to have a little house of your own ? 
And you 've hidden mahogany furniture, all 
these years, up in the attic ? Huldah, Huldah, 
I should n't have thought it of you! " 

" Good land, child, it 's under the eaves, 
and it 's getting on toward dusk," said Hul- 
dah, blushing with gratification as Elvira 
pulled her up the stairs. 

With cheeks yet flushed, Huldah drew away 
the coverings under which the furniture had 
lain dormant, as it were ; and with a quicken- 
ing of her long - smothered longings for " a 
little house of her own," displayed her Lares 
and Penates. 

" There are the brass andirons. I 'm going 
to make sure of an open fireplace, Elvira, if 
the house has to be built round it. I can see, 
exactly as if I was eight years old, my old 
grandmother spinning before one. There is the 
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oil-painted landscape that pa bought once. It 
was considered pretty fine in our parlour. Tom 
laughed fit to kill over the wild Indian in the 
foreground, but the autumn foliage is real 
bright and cheerful. In that swell -front 
bureau, mother used to keep her cr£pe shawl 
and that brocade pelerine that was made over 
for me. Here 's the snuff-box of grandpa's " 
— opening the top drawer — " with the very 
vanilla bean that mother always kept in it. 
How strange it is that these things can outlast 
for years and years the people who owned 
them. Well, Elvira, I 'd better stop raking 
up old memories, or I '11 be bound to have a 
fit of the blues. " 

" Then let 's rake over the future," said 
Elvira. " Will you really let me cast in my 
lot with yours ?" 

" I '11 be proper glad," replied Huldah, let- 
ting her horny hand rest for a minute on the 
girl's slender palm. " It makes me feel real 
skittish to think of having a parlour and a 
front hall all my own, not counting a dining- 
room — have you seen the old sideboard with 
the claw-feet ? But, child, for pity sake, do 
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you know that it 's moonlight that you 're 
seeing it by, and that we 've been here talking 
ever since dusk ? And, for all I know, that 
poor lamb, Tom, has been all by himself down- 
stairs." 

Elvira laughed delightedly. She loved the 
way in which the stern and angular Huldah 
pampered her six-foot baby. " He went to 
the Wards' for tea, or we 'd have heard from 
him long since." 

" You need n't laugh that way. We want 
to keep a hold on the boy, don't we ? " 

" Oh, he will go his way and we shall go 
ours, Huldah. Not much of Glennock will 
stay by him but the memory of his father." 
Do you mean that my Tom is fickle ? " 
I mean that he 's a man, and will drop 
what he has no use for."* 

" At eighteen I thought I knew all about 
men folks, too," responded Huldah drily. 
Then, gathering her forces, she asked, " Are 
you going to correspond ? " 

Again Elvira laughed. The mystic signifi- 
cance of that word " correspond " she knew 
full well; to Huldah's mind such letters would 
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be written on paper already perfumed with 
orange blossoms. 

" What would be the use of our exchanging 
items of no interest to either of us, you roman- 
tic person ? Of course we '11 send each other 
holiday greetings, and all that, for the sake of 
old times." 

Huldah sighed, snapped up old Agamem- 
non, who had snuggled upon her skirt, cuffed 
his ears affectionately, and bore him down- 
stairs in the loop of her arm. 

As they passed the schoolroom, Elvira was 
seized with a desire to watch the moonlight 
pouring in at the long, curtainless windows. 

" Go look if you want to, " urged Huldah, 
" while I go down-stairs and lock up the 
house." 

Elvira crossed to a window and looked out 
upon the village lights, twinkling beneath the 
eaves, while the roofs and treetops were 
bathed in the cool white moonlight. With an 
impulse of demonstrative affection unrestrained 
in her solitude, she stretched out her arms. 
" Dear little village! " said she. 

A dark figure rose from the old chair on the 
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platform. " Don't be scared," said Tom, 
coming down to stand by her ; " I dropped in 
here when I came back from the Wards' and 
fell into thinking pretty steadily — for me. I 
did n't know it had grown so late." 

" Neither did I." 

Each felt vaguely hurt by the other's re- 
serve. In the past they had exchanged various 
impersonal confidences, had taken together 
many flights of fancy, and in general had so 
theorised over life in the abstract that neither 
realised that it was because of the crisis in their 
own lives that their frankness had ceased. 

Tom heaved a great sigh, as if he were 
physically very weary. That hour with Mr. 
Ward had been the hardest one in all his easy- 
going life. Even now he scarcely appreciated 
how hard a battle had been fought and won 
while he had gazed out of the window into the 
branches of the shabby Norway spruce. 

" You 're tired," said Elvira, at once 
touched. " Let us sit down behind some of 
these old battered desks." 

44 To-morrow morning I go back to college. 
When shall I see you again ? " 
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At the threatened sentimentality of the tone, 
Elvira froze immediately. " When I 'm older, 
and if possible, homelier." 

" Don't tease me to-night, Elvira." 
Then don't be silly." 
I '11 miss you awfully*." 
Not for long. New interests will crowd 
out the old ones." 

" You may have a clear, head, Elvira; but 
you have a cool little heart." Tom was hurt 
now, but his tone was so careless that she was 
deceived. 

"No, I 'm only matter-of-fact," she said, 
slipping a little farther away ; for a second be- 
fore she had suspected a latent intention on 
his part to take her hand. 

" Do you care anything about me, Elvira ? " 

" Indeed I do." 

" For my father's sake ?" 

" Of course." 
Not much for myself ? " 
Well, Tom, it 's mostly as Uncle Amos's 
boy that I think " 

" Now don't assume that elderly-relative 
air, no matter what you do. I know you 
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don't care a pin for any feeling I may have " 
— he noticed the mocking smile that he 
dreaded pulling at her lips — " or may not have 
for you/' 

Just because Tom was so much in earnest 
he feared to tell the elusive girl that it was for 
her sake, that he might free her from care, that 
he longed for success. Every chivalrous in- 
stinct within him struggled for expression, 
either in sympathy or in action, as he fancied 
her going out defenceless into the world. And 
she, meanwhile, speared him with keen truths, 
and met his attempts to establish some satisfac- 
tory relations for the future as if he had merely 
fallen into a melancholy mood attributable to 
the day's events, and sure to vanish before the 
morrow's sunrise. Yet in the fact that she 
half understood all that he left unsaid, lay the 
reason of her obduracy. For if, that spring 
night, Tom thought lovingly of her, Elvira was 
secretly coveting the love, which she dared 
not let herself think he could give her in ful- 
ness of heart. 

" We must n't keep Huldah waiting," said 
she. " Good-night — I hope thee '11 sleep well." 
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" Good-night, Elvira. May thy dreams be 
pleasant," 

So, with a laugh at their old-time jest, the 
two separated. But the girl went to her nun's 
chamber to sob as if her heart was broken. 
For she grieved bitterly over something that 
she seemed to have pushed away, a thing she 
longed to receive and to hold. And yet, " I 
did right, I did right," she whispered. Per- 
haps she was not far wrong. She was one who 
could never play at love. Once let her open 
the door of her heart to that incomer, and he 
would possess every nook and corner of that 
abode; if for good, like the spirit that once 
had spoken through her Quaker ancestress ; if 
for evil, to her utter undoing. 

But, whatever her experiences might be, 
they would not come to her in the old Glen- 
nock Academy. That chapter of her life was 
closed. 
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Lyman Ward's Trip 
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Ay, now am I in Arden; the more fool I. 

When I was at home I was in a better place; but 

travellers must be content. 

As You Like It. 

Look to yourselves, ye polished gentlemen, 
No city airs or arts pass current here. 
The Adirondacks. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 
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Lyman Ward's Trip 

A NORTH CAPE yachting steamer, the 
Kong Harald, was making an afternoon 
stop at Christiansund. To the people of that 
fish-perfumed berg, this was an event whose 
novelty time could not wither. Tradesmen 
with pencils behind their ears ran back and 
forth over the gang-plank, stevedores loaded 
and unloaded boxes, tow-headed children 
gaped at the vessel's big hulk, and maidens in 
bodices and short petticoats studied the attire 
of sister tourists, who as frankly returned their 
wondering stare. Watching all this wild com- 
motion was one group of four people, to dis- 
cover whose nationality it would not be 
necessary to consult the passenger list. Their 
attitude lacked French vivacity, and their 
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conversation was carried on without calling in 
shoulder shrugs as vocabulary. It lacked the 
serenity of a German family, content in the 
blissful fact of an accomplished " Reise." It 
lacked the patronising interest of the Britisher 
observing foreign manners and customs, secure 
in the tradition that he and his family are the 
only ones in the universal menagerie not be- 
hind the bars to be inspected. It was plain 
enough that these were Americans. The man, 
middle aged and shrewd faced, watched the 
scene with a whimsical twinkle that granted 
himself not only part of the show, but very 
likely one of the most amusing features. The 
stout, middle-aged lady, obviously his wife, 
spoke with a shrillness unobtrusive only in 
a roomful of women all with voices similarly 
pitched. As to the two younger women, there 
was a crispness about their tailored frocks and 
artfully simple hats, an unmeditated self-pos- 
session in their gaze, that placed them dis- 
tinctly in that privileged class known as 
American girls. 

Were the passenger list consulted, their 
names would be found to read: Mr. Lyman * 
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Ward, Mrs. Lyman Ward, Miss Katharine 
Ward, Chicago, 111., Miss Elvira Allen, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Ten years had passed since Glen- 
nock had been the home of all four, — years 
that had brought gratifying social experiences 
to Mrs. Ward, and increased prosperity to Mr. 
Ward ; had changed Katie from a child into a 
dibutante, and Elvira from an awkward young 
girl into a self-contained woman. Through 
Katie's undiminished affection for Elvira, who 
(asa " big girl M who had been " good '* to 
her) had been Katie's childish admiration, the 
question of a congenial yet responsible com- 
panion for that most irresponsible young per- 
son had been happily answered. For Elvira, 
always fond of the Ward family, and assured 
by Huldah that they wished her, could imagine 
nothing more delightful than to be in the 
party who would accompany Mr. Ward in 
the fulfilment of his childish promise to visit 
the " home of the Norway spruce." 

Katie was watching the Norwegians on the 
dock, while Elvira was leaning over the rail, 
intent on a revelation of deep sea beauty. 
The water there being crystal clear, revealed 
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countless anemones. A bit of pale colour, 
like crumpled tissue paper, would rise slowly 
surface-ward, opening into something like a 
tremulous yellow chrysanthemum, a pale rose- 
coloured peony, or a lavender lily. From 
another shape, not unlike a Venetian glass, 
would unroll rings of purple, red, or yellow. 

" Look, Katie, you are missing a wonderful 
sight." 

" I have looked, Elvira. They make you 
think of things you see with your eyes shut, 
don't they ? But I can see those whenever I 
screw up my eyes, and a crowd like unto that on 
the pier I 'm sure I '11 never see again. I don't 
care much for your botany or zoology or what- 
ever it is, anyway. Human beings are much 
more interesting, and I like them better." 

" And human beings in return like you," said 
Elvira, straightening her companion's hat with 
the admiring, indulgent touch which now and 
then one sees an older woman give a younger, 
" because they think that they understand you ; 
because they fancy that your real self, like these 
sea flowers, is on the surface. They don ' t know 
of the depths where the flowers grew, do they ? " 
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" Elvira, ' What beautiful language you do 
use!' If only I had my writing pad here to 
take it down, I 'd work it into a duty letter. 
Any time you evolve such lovely sentiments 
as that again, please do supply writing ma- 
terials, too. But, look, look ! Another man is 
coming on board the Kong Harald, and there 
are scores of them already. He 's not Ameri- 
can or English, Elvira. I 'm sure he 's a 
Hardy Norseman. He looks precisely like a 
Viking, does n't he ? Quote me a quotation 
from Longfellow, quick, so that there may 
be some sort of ceremonial on the occasion 
of his embarkation." Katie's eyes, which 
had retained their childish frankness, there- 
by rendering the more bewitching the arch- 
ness of the lips beneath, were dancing with 
the merriment that this episode afforded 
after the long, mild boredom of an ocean 
voyage. 

' * Let me see, — a quotation about Othere, 
whose figure was tall and stately : 

Like a boy his eye appeared, 

But threads of a silvery grey 
Gleamed in his tawny beard. 
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" No, no, that won't do at all. No ' silvery 
grey ' for me. Try again, Elvira. There '11 
be time, while he 's talking to that nice red- 
faced man in the apron." 

" Not I. If you don't like my poetry I '11 
give you prose. I think he 's a Bergen trades- 
man engaged in sending canned fish to the 
uttermost parts of the earth." 

" Cruel, cruel! See — he 'scorning this way." 

"Good-bye, Lars Andersen!" called the 
red-faced man on the dock. 

" Good-bye!" shouted Katie's Viking in a 
genial voice. 

Katie's eyes danced as she whispered : 
" Lars! What a nice name! How many his- 
toric associations cluster about a name like 
that. Let me see — Lars ! Well, except for a 
tame bear in the Zoo, any personage by the 
name of Lars escapes me for the moment." 

" I like the way he and the rotund little cap- 
tain greet each other, don't you ? " asked 
Elvira. " See the way their hands clench. 
Dear me, what brown hands ! Looks as if 
Huldah's sideboard had decided to unite two 
claw-feet in a friendly grip." 
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" Within twenty-four hours I '11 have an 
introduction from the captain." 

" And then what will you say to our friend 
the Viking, by way of light conversation ? " 

" I shall ask him about his Norse ancestors. 
And whether it was n't a great uncle of his 
who built the Newport tower. Oh, he and I 
will get along all right. I like this Lars." 

" You 'd like any man, after our Atlantic 
ship-board experiences, just as you *d like 
any fresh vegetable, my young friend." 

" Elvira, you take advantage of having 
known me in my infancy— of having ' dandled 
me on your knee/ is n't that the phrase ? — to 
insult me now with — with the truth. But, 
really, Lars Andersen, Esq., is out of the 
ordinary run. He 's not of the race who die 
in their beds, but who at the last set fire 
to their war-ships, and go out to the sea in 
flames." 

" Flames ? " inquired Mrs. Ward, approach- 
ing; " where ? If you 've found a fire any- 
where, Katie, I think you might have told me. 
I 've been hugging a steam-pipe this half-hour. 
This sea air in July is colder than Glennock in 
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midwinter. Seal-skin does n't keep me half 
warm, and makes me feel foolish at the same 
time. It 's so unseasonable." 

" But, mamma, it will be warm as soon as 
we get inland, and papa said we ought to reach 
Molde to-night, did n't you, papa ? Why, I 
did n't know he 'd gone. There he is, down 
by the gangplank. But that was what the 
captain told him. And from Molde we will go 
in the funny little waggons or by small steam- 
ers. It will be warm, I am sure." 

" Boo-oo," shivered Mrs. Ward. 

" But you 're glad that you 've seen the 
North Cape, are n't you, Mrs. Ward ? " asked 
Elvira anxiously. 

" It is n't what I 'd been led to expect by 
good rights," replied she. " After reading 
Thelma, I 'd made up my mind to view a sun- 
set of royal purple, old gold, changeable pink, 
and iridescent green. What did I see ? A 
fog bank! " 

" At any rate, though," said Katie, " think 
how well it will sound, once back at home, re- 
ceiving afternoon calls. ' Yes, thank you, our 
trip did include the North Cape. We would n't 
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have omitted that for anything. Let me see, 
is it cream or lemon ? ' " 

" Oh, Katie, don't call up the picture of 
our parlour, with the radiator and Jane bring- 
ing in the tea tray, and everything dry and 
warm and me in a loose gown with a train. 
Oh, yes, Elvira, I 'm glad to be doing this, 
but I '11 be gladder still when it 's done. But 
mind, Katie, don't you ever tell about the rain 
and the fog, and the fish at every meal. I 've 
heard tourists come home and talk that 
way till I 've vowed that wild horses would n't 
drag from me anything but that I 'd enjoyed 
every minute of the time. Remember," with 
a dignity unimpaired by chattering teeth, 
" that this experience is a privilege." 

The girls burst into laughter in which Mrs. 
Ward, after a minute's austerity, joined. 
" You need n't tell Lyman," said she, " but I 
had a plenty good enough idea of Norway be- 
fore we started. I got it from the Lapps, 
reindeer, furs, and Bergen silver at the Chi- 
cago Exposition." 

'* I know just how mother feels," broke in 
Katie, " because I feel that way myself. I 
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know that these canny old Norwegians picked 
out sample specimens — the best, of course — of 
everything interesting in their country, and 
then sent them to us — weather omitted. I 'm 
sure that we 've seen all the variety that Nor- 
way has to offer, — all we '11 get here will be 
the bulk. But somehow this pleases father, 
and that would be enough, would n't it, mam- 
ma ? even if we had blubber for food, and 
Esquimaux dogs and polar bears for company, 
and the North Pole for scenery." 

The bell rang for the departure of the 
steamer, the natives of Christiansund arranged 
themselves on the dock for their last stare, and 
the Kong Harald moved out to sea, again to 
strike the chill breeze which sped over the 
green waves with the convincing assurance 
that this was indeed the Wards' " farthest 
north.' ' 

" See the fog," pouted Katie, for it is no 
light task to keep up high spirits in a drizzle. 
" We might be in a New York ferryboat for 
all the scenery. Dear me, I wish we were in 
one, even if we were bound for Jersey ! I hate 
the lattice pattern of that railing, and I hate 
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the slimy feel of this wet deck, and the sticky 
smell of wet ropes." 

" You 're fractious, Katie," said Mrs. Ward, 
with complacently keen analysis of the some- 
what obvious case; " had n't you better try to 
take a nap ? " 

Katie rubbed her eyes like a sleepy child. 
" Maybe that would be as entertaining as 
anything. Thank you for the suggestion, 
mamma. I believe I will act upon it. Why 
don't you come too, Elvira ? You don't feel 
under any obligation to us, do you, to pretend 
to like Norway, as if you were a guest in a 
matinee party ? And if I see you open that 
Baedeker, I '11 throw the book to the next 
whale that shows himself near — in the briny 
deep. Good-bye; I 'm going below." And 
she made her sure-footed way along the slant- 
ing deck, while the wind frayed out the curls 
around her ears, and twisted her skirt about 
her slim ankles. ^ 

The two women regarded her with fond 
admiration. 

" I hate to have her go, even if she is 
cross," said Elvira. " She reminds me of my 
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kitten, Silver Paws, that I left with Huldah. 
It 's a little kitten, Mrs. Ward, that 's lived in 
a padded basket all its life and has lapped milk 
out of a pink saucer. It has a nice, well-fitting 
grey suit and large blue eyes. It loves to 
pretend to gnaw your finger, and entertains 
hopes of terrifying you by making furious 
dashes and then turning tail and tearing away. 
It won't come when it 's called and won't go 
when it's in the way, and makes friends every- 
where, and is generally adorable." 

" You do dote on Katie," said Mrs. Ward, 
eying Elvira approvingly. 

" She. has always seemed to take the place 
of a little sister to me." 

" That 's why I 'm going to talk to you the 
way I am. Yes, suppose we do sit here out of 
the wind ; and, thank you, if you will just tuck 
that blanket round my feet — not that they 're 
so cold, but I do hate to sit in a steamer chair 
with my boot-soles out toward the world. It 
always seems to me as if everyone who passes 
goes on his way wondering: ' Fives or sixes ? 
Sixes, I 'd say, although maybe six and a half 
and possibly sevens.' " 
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*' What sight is this that glads my eyes ? " 
interrupted Elvira. " Ah, it is, it is, the 
steward with afternoon coffee," delightedly 
helping Mrs. Ward and herself to steaming 
cups. 

" I declare, seems like that fog was a mite 
lighter," said Mrs. Ward, after a few sips. 
" Well, now about Katie. She gives me no 
end of anxiety. Trying is a mild word. First 
it was my fear that she 'd grow up an ignora- 
mus. Instead of that, she knows too much, if 
anything, or so Lyman and I think. And 
now since shq 's put her schoolbooks away, 
it 's her love affairs, — or rather her lovers' 
affairs. Lyman says, though, that at least 
they make him forget his business worries. So 
maybe they 're all for the best good." 
Yes, indeed, if they 're diverting." 
Diverting ? I don't know. You remem- 
ber that long-haired German professor who 
taught her music ? He was poor and in 
trouble about a blind sister. So Katie sym- 
pathised and never saw what was coming until 
he wrote her a letter beginning, ' Thou sweetest 

angel fair ' ! Then such a time as we had with 
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him after that! Raving of love, ranting in 
Dutch poetry, with threats of suicide. One 
day Katie would hide and leave him to me, 
and the next she 'd try to do what she called 
4 reason ' with him. It was like trying to get 
a June bug out of a lighted room." 

Elvira giggled, — a girlish giggle that would 
now and then bubble out, for all her ten years' 
restraint as schoolmarm. " Oh, Mrs. Ward, 
do go on." 

" Suppose we go into the ' Social Hall ' — 
that's generally deserted," said she, eying with 
disfavour two draggled pedestrians who had 
begun to tramp the deck. 

They found seats on a cushioned bench set 
into an alcove behind a table screwed to the 
floor. Mrs. Ward wriggled herself in with 
some little difficulty, but Elvira made her 
comfortable with footstool and sofa cushions. 
Then Mrs. Ward continued impressively: 
" Do you know Mr. Fenton Boyd ? " 

" Boyd — Fenton Boyd ? Of course I knew 
Tom Boyd, the professor's son ; why yes, — his 
name is Thomas Fenton." 

" The same. Have you kept up with him? " 
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" No. Our correspondence languished. It 
seemed to be so perfunctory on his part that I 
suggested our closing it, and he seemed quite 
willing," said Elvira, with a guilty dropping of 
the eyes, as if there might be two sides to that 
story. 

" Humph! " replied the matron. Then, — 
" Well, this may be information I '11 give you. 
After Lyman had started him in business in 
Chicago, Tom — or Fenton, as he signed him- 
self, because he said that sounded more grown- 
up — started for himself. At one time he was 
the financial editor of a New York paper, but 
for some years now he has been a banker. He 
worked up rapidly, you see. For a man of 
his age, — not much over thirty, I suppose, — 
he *s really very well off. He *s not much of 
a society man — he 's been too busy for that. 
But he *s thoroughly agreeable and very fine 
looking. 

" I wonder if I should know him again," 
mused Elvira; " he had clear brown eyes and 
a shock of brown hair and a large mouth. 
But I remember that I liked to see him laugh 
— his teeth were so white and he used to roar 
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out in such a jolly shout that we could hear 
him all over the old schoolhouse ; ah, me, how 
long ago that was ! ' ' 

" Of course he *s changed a good deal. But 
you 'd know him fast enough. The question 
would be whether he 'd know you." 

" Why, Mrs. Ward, have I grown such an 
old woman in ten years ? " 

44 Humph!" again commented Mrs. Ward. 
A circle of light from the port-hole above fell 
upon Elvira's head, thrown back against the 
bluish-green upholstery of the " Social Hall." 
With a bland magnanimity Mrs. Ward granted 
that there might be a beauty in the smooth 
dun folds of her hair, the broad brow, the 
steady grey eyes, the nose with sensitive nos- 
trils, the lips trained to be self-reliant, yet in- 
clined to a pathetic droop, the pointed chin. 
Mrs. Ward could well afford the concession. 
In Elvira Allen, Katie Ward would find no 
rival. Katie's hair was full of fluff and lustre, 
her eyes were luminous " twin stars," her nose 
piquant, her lips full of tormenting curves, 
her chin dimpled and upturned. " How old 
are you, Elvira ? " she asked. 
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" Twenty-eight." 

" You don't look it by five years." 

4 ' Thank you. Twenty-three is such a nice 
age. 

" That 's what you seem to be. Only I 
should n't be surprised if you 're better look- 
ing now than then. You used to be a 
scrawny, bashful girl, without a bit of style. 
Now you often make women who 're hand- 
somer than you look — well, somehow as if 
they had n't had Rachel Coxes for grand- 
mothers. Katie says that you have ' an air. ' ' ' 

" Dear Mrs. Ward, if I were not all cramped 
up behind this immovable table, I should 
make you my grandest courtesy. But — what 
were you going to tell me about Mr. Fenton 
Boyd ?" 

" After he went east, we lost sight of him 
for several years; but last summer we met him 
at Bar Harbour. He seemed glad to see us 
again, and Lyman has always liked him. And 
Katie, — well, if you know your kitten, I 
reckon you know the way she behaved. Since 
that summer, Boyd has been to Chicago sev- 
eral times, on one pretext or another, but really 
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to see Katie and — play with her, as it were. 
He *s that much older that at first it did seem 
as if he ought to bring toys for her to pass the 
evenings with. But — well, Lyman had taken 
a powerful fancy to Tom from the old Glen- 
nock days. And a girl like Katie needs a man 
whose character is formed, not a boy just out 
of college. Tom begged me to send him the 
route we had planned out for this summer, — 
said that he might join us for a short vacation. 
So there 's a possibility we may meet him in 
Norway, perhaps in Molde. . . . He is 
everything that we could reasonably require in 
a husband for Katie, — good-looking, well off, 
good morals, and all that. So, there now, — 
what I wanted to ask was, won't you please 
use your influence with Katie — she thinks the 
world of what you say — in favour of Tom 
Boyd ? Point out his morals and dwell on his 
good qualities." 

" Mrs. Ward, you have not dealt with child- 
ren as I have in my school, or you would know 
that there was not a surer way to make Katie . 
detest him than your plan. If in the first place 
you had deceived her a little by seeming to 
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oppose him, she might be engaged to him 

now." 
After pondering for a few minutes, Mrs. 
Ward admitted : " There is something in what 
you say, Elvira. It would be wiser for me to 
criticise Mr. Boyd in such a way that Katie 
would be moved to stand up for him." She 
gave Elvira's face a closer scrutiny and noticed 
for the first time the fine drawn lines about the 
corners of the mouth. " After all, the girl 
does show her age," thought the matron, and 
then made this proposition: "I Ve just had 
an idea, suggested by what you called Katie's 
contrariety. Suppose that you do more than 
praise Fenton Boyd to her. When Katie is 
present, cannot you make yourself especially 
agreeable to him ? Let him devote himself to 
your entertainment. Surely you have sufficient 
art to lead Katie to believe that either you are 
flirting (which she considers her own peculiar 
privilege) or that Boyd is being drawn away 
from her with his own consent. I do not know 
another woman whom I should trust so far. 
I know how interesting you can be when 
you set out, but I 'd pin my faith to a 
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woman, like you. Another sort of woman 
might play ' for keeps,' as the children say, 
and not just ' make believe.' " 

During this speech, Elvira had dropped be- 
fore her face a veil of reserve that seemed 
actual, so obvious was her withdrawal. " I 
scarcely think, Mrs. Ward — " began she from 
the remote heights to which she had retired. 

" Come, come, now, Elvira, don't put on 
your schoolmarm manner with an old woman 
like me, and get all frozen up. It 's cold 
enough as it is. Maybe it is a queer thing 
I 'm asking, but can't you see that it 's for 
Katie's sake ? " 

An unconscious pathos in Mrs. Ward's voice 
revealed to Elvira how seriously that good 
woman was revolving her maternal scheme. 
Ridiculous as it was, it was prompted by a de- 
sire for her daughter's welfare — not by an im- 
pertinent utilisation of her friend's charms. 
Elvira smiled, — a rare sympathetic smile, usu- 
ally reserved for the very old or the very 
young. " You can trust me, Mrs. Ward," 
said she; " I will guard Katie's interests as if 
she were, indeed, my little sister." 
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Bedtime had come, and Mrs. Ward was 
already dozing in her stateroom, with a blanket 
pinned over the port-hole to keep out the 
light. But Katie had propounded: "We 
shall reach Molde by midnight; what use is 
there in trying to go to sleep ? " To which 
Elvira had found no answer save to join her on 
deck. Elvira's eyes were dark with troubled 
depths, — to Katie full of delightful and mys- 
terious significance. Who knew but that the 
afternoon's sail had recalled to Elvira some one 
of the innumerable love affairs with which 
Katie believed her older friend's career to have 
been crowded ? And with a tact which the 
wilful child could always either assume or lay 
aside in crucial instances, she assumed the bur- 
den of the conversation for the evening. 

" What a picture this is to look at," said 
she solemnly ; " see that rose colour and that 
pale violet tint on the snow hills away up there, 
and that becalmed line of fishermen's boats. 
The water round them makes one think of 
' rainbows dissolved in milk,' as — er — Mrs. He- 
mans said of opals." 

" Mrs. Browning, was n't it ?" 
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"Well, some married lady who wrote poetry. 
You need n't smile, Elvira, or if you must, 
you need n't turn away your head. . . . 
Oh, Elvira, don't look, but there 's Lars, like a 
big cherub, up aloft with the captain. Don't 
turn your head, or they '11 know I 'm talking 
about them. But you 've no idea what funny 
figures they cut, up against the whitish sky. 
They look like a Bab Ballad illustration." 

" Are you laughing at your Viking before 
you 've even met him, Missy ? " 

" Well, there, I may as well make my con- 
fession. This afternoon I woke up quite re- 
freshed after a little bit of a nap. So I brushed 
myself up, spilled a great deal of violet water 
over myself, put on a fresh shirtwaist, and went 
on deck ; meaning to make myself most agree- 
able to papa and mamma and you. You 've 
no idea how amiable one can feel after a nap 
and a good bath. I could n't find any family, 
however — except a glimpse of papa's bald spot 
in the smoking-room. But just then I met 
Captain Eric, towing along Mr. Andersen. 
Just the effect of a tug and an ocean steamer 
coming into New York harbour, don't you 
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know? And it seemed too bad that all the 
amiability that I 'd been generating (ahem!) 
should be wasted, so I stopped to ask the cap- 
tain whether the fog had kept him on the 
bridge all last night, and how many knots an 
hour we were going, and when should we get 
into Molde, and did he think the sun was ever 
going to shine, and should we see a whale, and 
— a few other questions; and he introduced 
me to Mr. Andersen." 

" I don't wonder that you speak in such 
penitent tones and duck your head as if you 
expected me to thump you, — apparently you 
think I 'm in the way of beating my refractory 
pupils. You 're a naughty, scheming little 
piece." 

" Of course, if Captain Eric was n't an old 
friend of papa's " 

" There have been several instances when 
that acquaintance has stood you in good stead, 
my dear young friend." 

" Exactly, so. Well, do you want to know 
what happened then ? " 

" Every word." 

" Lars bowed and I bowed. And he said — 
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he speaks English just like an American, only 
he uses nice words — that he thought we might 
see a whale if we watched. So we sat down 
in some convenient steamer chairs." 

" Somehow there always are convenient 
steamer chairs " 

" Off the main line of travel of the sixteen- 
times-round-the-deck-is-a-mile people." 
Just so." 

And then I told him, of course, how in- 
terested I am in Norway." 

"Of course." 

" And asked him what those queer rings 
meant on the spoon I bought of the Lapps at 
Harstad." 

" Of which I heard the young Swedish doc- 
tor giving you a full explanation yesterday." 

" But I wanted to make sure. However, 
Mr. Andersen — I really must stop calling him 
Lars, you know — said, too, that they signified 
the number of reindeer the man owned, and 
that this particular man must have had quite a 
flock. I asked him other things, too ; and he 
answered in the most painstaking, earnest 
way, not at all the way Americans talk, as if 
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they knew and you knew that it did n't make 
an atom of difference. Mr. Andersen is genu- 
inely polite, like the king who drank out of his 
saucer because his peasant host had done so. 
He can say /, but at dinner, when the captain 
asked for Yelly, Lars spoke up for Yelly, too, 
like a little man." 

" I did n't notice that; but I did see him 
cheerfully spreading his bread with the cheese 
that looks like brown Windsor soap." 

" As to that, I saw him partaking of those 
awful slices of salt raw saliflon. But, then, 
you know, that 's the sort of fare that made 
the Saga heroes." 

" What 's that, what 's that ? " asked Mr. 
Ward, as he appeared round a corner and 
stood smiling indulgently upon the two. 

11 We were talking about a Mr. Andersen 
who came aboard at Christiansund, papa. 
When I could n't find you to play with this 
afternoon, and was feeling lonely, Captain Eric 
introduced him." 

" And what 's this Andersen ? " 

" Elvira says," said Katie demurely, " that 
he *s a Bergen fish-dealer." 
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" But, Katie, I know nothing about — " 
Elvira tried to explain. 

" We are coming into Molde," said a stew- 
ard, passing them on the deck. And Mr. 
Ward's comments on the subject of " fish- 
mongers " were lost in the ensuing bustle. 
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The Norseman calls, the anchor falls, 
The mariners hurry a-strand. 

Psalm of the West, (Sidney Lanier.) 
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Letter from Huldah Clukey to Elvira Allen 

Boston, June first, 1900. 

My dear Elvira: 

I take my pen in hand to begin this cor- 
respondence, although as you know I told you, 
I 'm all out of practice. 

The inmates of my house are fairly well. 
The old lady on the third floor has been a bit 
trying to-day. You see it has been one of the 
times when she carefully picks up all the griev- 
ances that lie around loose and threshes them 
well out. Being naturally industrious, she 
always finds a goodly number; but then, poor 
thing, her digestion is not all that it might be. 
I try to coddle the old thing with nice broths 
and porridges, and she, — well, I suppose 't ain't 
hardly right, but do you remember that lame 
speckled hen that used to peck me when I *d 
feed it ? But to proceed. 

I 've taken in, during the last fortnight, a 
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missionary and his family, fresh from India. 
Our church did n't know exactly what to do 
with them, — they seemed so sort of chilly and 
sallow complected. They require a power of 
waiting on, Elvira, but I reckon that the Indian 
climate is enervating; at least it seems to 
weaken the impulse to run errands for them- 
selves but to leave in full force the ability to 
send others. 

I have had a carnival of house-cleaning since 
you went away. I 've made some changes, for 
the better, I hope you '11 think. I 've no great 
confidence in my own judgment. You kpow 
the big sunny room on the second floor back ? 
It 's fitted up now complete with all my blessed 
old furniture. There 's not a thing in it that 
is n't older than my parents would be. Last 
Sunday morning, when the church bell was 
ringing, I stood before the old swell-front 
bureau, and looked at myself. (The mirror is 
that queer looking-glass with the picture in 
the top story of a grass-green castle and five 
knights prancing out over a pink drawbridge.) 
I caught sight of my lock of grey hair and sud- 
denly I seemed to be my own grandmother. 
I actually looked down to see, dressed for 
church and demurely waiting, the little girl 
that I used to be. I almost smelled the car- 
away seeds in granny's reticule. It must have 
been right pleasant for her to have had a little 
girl — even as plain-featured a one as I — to 
run along by her side. But what nonsense to 
send all the way to Norway. 

Affectionately, 

HULDAH CLUKEY. 
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Letter from Elvira Allen to Huldah Clukey 

Molde, Norway, July first, 1900. 
YOU DEAR OLD HULDAH : 

If you knew what a joy it was to find your 
letter waiting for me, and how your words 
about house-cleaning your Abdullam Villa (as 
I always call that resort which you keep for 
the lame, the halt, and the blind) h£ve spanned 
the inconceivable stretch of heaving green 
waves between us, you 'd take up letter- 
writing as part of" the day's work." In fact, 
you 'd feel it " a bounden duty." My letters 
to you will have to be hurried, and as they take 
the place of a journal, too, much undesired in- 
formation and narration will be laid before 
your eyes. But that serves you right for 
never having failed to be a sympathetic listener 
to me in the ten years that we *ve made our 
home together. 

I wrote you just after not seeing the glories of 
the midnight sun. I *ve regretted ever since 
my doleful confession of having viewed only a 
fog-bank. Several passengers — church mem- 
bers in good and regular standing — have con- 
vinced themselves that they can tell their 
stay-at-home friends that the phenomenon was 
too extraordinary to be expressed in words. 
Mrs. Ward has joined that happy company; 
so whist is the word to any common acquaint- 
ances. And, by the way, I 'm completely 
floored, Huldah, by the astronomical questions 
in your steamer letter. All that I can say is, 
— No, the sun does not go down to the horizon 
line in the west, and then the moment it 
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touches the surface, make a bee-line, as if it 
were bounced up by the contact, toward the 
zenith. Neither does it rise alternate morn- 
ings in the west, although I quite agree that 
that would be the rational thing for it to do. 
But the modus operandi is too strange for me 
to attempt to describe. I consider it a secret 
of the frozen north, myself, but others say that 
the sun waltzes, so to speak, along the horizon 
line, shedding this curious light, — that might 
be called an afterglow save that it never fades, 
— until he reaches the right side of his celestial 
bed. It is indeed " alight that ne'er was seen 
on sea or land," — or at least, ne'er before by 
good citizens of the United States. 

I am writing to you from an hotel on the 
shore of a blue fjord, shut round with great 
green hills and higher, snow-covered peaks. 
To picture it is impossible, I *m thankful to 
say. From the theatrical properties of water- 
falls and pastures and cottages and snow- 
capped mountains on which the guide-book 
plumes itself, I had feared that the landscape 
would be pictorial even to the extent of being 
of the theatre-curtain type. The properties 
are here, to be sure ; but they 're redeemed by 
an individuality. The views ar'n't " any old 
views " ; a photograph of one place could n't 
do service as a photograph of another. It 
would be hard to find a view that could be 
classed " typical." And a self-respecting 
ruggedness always saves the scene from being 
pretty. 

We reached Molde at midnight, and I can 
assure you a dry, warm bed was a comfort 
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whose novelty was appreciated. (Why is it, 
O Huldah the Wise, that people who would 
perish inland in a draught flourish in damp 
beds on shipboard ?) Also, after the cramped 
quarters of the steamer, maybe you think that 
it was n't pleasant to enter a large, air)' dining- 
room, to sit at a table brightened with fresh 
flowers, and to be served by Norwegian lasses, 
wearing snow-white bodices under sleeveless, 
gilt-trimmed scarlet jackets as bright as Tommy 
Atkins's own. I came in, a little late, to find 
that my seat was opposite Captain Eric, whose 
steamer waits over a day at Molde. At his 
right sat a young Norwegian who had boarded 
the Kong Harald aX. Christiansund. Katie had 
already been introduced. He is exceedingly 
good-looking. (No, Huldah, no connection 
in those sentences is intended. I am not yet 
growing cynical in my old age.) I was glad 
enough to meet this Lars Andersen, whom the 
captain presented with a Norse cordiality, as- 
suring me that they had been close friends 
since the days when they had studied the cate- 
chism together. So I was chatting with this 
gentle giant, when I discovered that Mrs. 
Ward, much excited, was jogging my elbow 
and whispering, " Let me introduce an old 
friend." 

Now, Huldah Clukey, prepare for a surprise. 
The Tom Boyd of the Glennock Academy is 
in this same hotel. He is a New York banker. 
He has kept up his acquaintance with the 
Wards. And he is, to all intents and purposes, 
in love with Katie. In Mrs. Ward's agitation, 
she slurred my name, so that he gravely 
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greeted me as " Miss Abbott." Then Mrs. 
Ward, like the simple, amiable hypocrite that 
she is, prattled on about the delightful surprise 
that this meeting was, and the hope that his 
line of travel would coincide with theirs. All 
the while she was watching from the tail of her 
eye, with a glance half deprecating, half exult- 
ing, the effect of his appearance upon her 
pretty daughter. The situation was too com- 
plex for me, and I studiously devoted myself 
to my fried salmon. (Huldah, when I return, 
never let me see a fish again, — no, not even 
disguised in the fish-ball of Sunday morning!) 
As to Tom, — or rather, Thomas Fenton 
Boyd, for he is now a person of too much 
consequence to be nicknamed, I hear — he is 
of course greatly improved. That shock of 
wild hair is close clipped. He has a fine bronze 
moustache. His eyes are as steady and as 
straightforward, for all their shrewdness, as 
when he was a hobble-de-hoy. There is a 
clear glow of health about him, as if he had 
just emerged from the British cold-water tub. 
He was very glad to see the Wards, especially 
Katie, as it is quite needless to say. (Fancy 
a youth ploughing the Atlantic, then the North 
Sea, to greet Lyman and his spouse !) Yet he 
seemed to realise the existence of other in- 
dividuals in the world beside that young per- 
son, — who through breakfast-time bent her 
eyes demurely upon strawberries and cream, 
and enjoyed them with all the earnestness of 
a fruit-hungry child. Sometimes she attended 
to his remarks, but more often relegated that 
duty to her beaming mother. (Mrs. Ward 
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has beamed ever since we left the North Sea.) 
Mr. Ward fell into conversation with the 
captain and Mr. Andersen. Naturally the 
fact came out that the Wards in Norway were 
as the Bathes in the Woods. Whereupon Lars 
(do let me call him that, — 

They called him Peter, I suppose, 
Because it was his name; 

but also because it is shorter) at once proceeded 
to give a vast deal of timely information, with 
the matter-of-fact simplicity of a man who is 
accustomed to offer advice — if not, indeed, 
orders. I think that he is a business man — by 
that I do not mean " a petty tradesman," as a 
British lioness who was on board would say — 
who is spending his vacation in a trip to places 
once familiar, now long deserted. He laugh- 
ingly suggested that our party, if they were 
desirous of seeing Norwegian life, should adopt 
his own line of travel. In fact, what he did in 
reality was to tender his services as a sort of 
courier by courtesy. This suggestion, backed 
by Captain Eric's warm recommendation, 
pleased all concerned as you may well imagine. 
And before we left the table, our plans for the 
next six weeks or more were revised and settled 
upon. 

In my old age I 'm growing romantic, Hul- 
dah. When I come back, I 'm going to buy a 
guitar and wear blue ribbons. And I think 
that a canary would be more poetic as a pet 
than that fat little cat of mine. The clearest 
defined symptoms of this change is my 
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attraction to this same Lars. If Katie reminds 
me of Silver Paws, he reminds me of a big fine 
St. Bernard dog. He is so gentle, so gravely 
kind, and yet so full of latent force, physical 
and moral. (Now please drop my doggy 
simile and continue.) I confess that I 've 
even gone so far as to think his eyes like Nor- 
wegian lakes, — clear, unfathomable. In sun- 
shine they could mirror serene skies, or with 
shadows, grow terribly dark. But you have 
heard me rhapsodise before this, and will not, 
I fear, be much impressed. Of course Katie will 
try to flirt with him. I shall enjoy watching her 
try her wiles on a man of this sort. To me he 
seems capable of looking down from his height 
and benignantly smoothing her curly head. 

But I know that it 's not of strangers, but of 
the professor's son that you want to hear. So 
here is a little " illustrative anecdote." Yes- 
terday I was in my room, vainly trying to 
smooth and straighten my clothes ( "dampened 
down " by two weeks in my trunk on ship- 
board) by the simple process of shaking them 
violently. But all the time I found myself 
roaming over to the window, and reflecting 
that time spent indoors was time wasted in 
that glorious sunshine and that beautiful place. 
From the window I could see a side door of the 
hotel. Once, as I looked out, I saw approach- 
ing thereto a black-capped old crone with a 
stout walking-stick. She carried in a shallow 
basket a very large and shining fish, and 
hobbled along as if stiff with rheumatism. 
Just at the angle of the hotel is a path, and 
suddenly round it at an energetic pace came 
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Tom. He dodged the old woman briskly, but 
alas, he hit her slimy basket, and away out on 
the grass slid her long slippery fish. 

" Hi, there, mother!" he cried in dismay. 
(Can't you hear Tom's voice ?) She put out 
her stick like an anchor and was preparing to 
bend her stiff joints. He waved her aside, 
dived after the fish, secured it between his two 
well-gloved hands, and with a comical groan, 
dumped it into the basket. I heard the old 
creature's exclamations over the ruined gloves 
while he disappeared round another corner — 
evidently in a desperate hurry. The incident 
took but a minute and amounted to a trifle. 
But it is a pleasant little side-light on his char- 
acter, is n't it, Huldah ? One which you and 
I are old enough to understand. 

But already the Tom that I knew is receding 
into the past, and to this stranger — quite 
sophisticated for all his kindliness — I am try- 
ing to adjust myself. This noon as he sat 
smoking with Mr. Ward, I tried to reconcile 
him in my thoughts with the Tom who helped 
me to capture Agamemnon and imprison him 
in a parrot's cage when the ungrateful cat 
refused to accompany us from Glennock. . . . 
Katie is calling. I will write you soon again. 
Dear me, as I look over these sheets, I doubt 
whether that is welcome news. Give my re- 
gards to any of the refugees in Abdullam Villa 
who may happen to remember me; and be 
good to yourself — at least, half as good as you 
are to others — it is useless to ask more of you. 

As ever, yours, 

Elvira Allen. 
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44 What are your first impressions ? Deliver 
them up instantly! " demanded Katie, dancing 
delightedly across the pretty lawns of the 
hotel, glad to feel the grass under her feet 
once more. 44 Of it all/' and she waved her 
arm comprehensively about. 

44 I like it," said Elvira. " It seems to me 
exactly what the landlord calls it — 4 goot.' " 

44 Why, even I can see that. I expected 
something deeper from you. I f m afraid 
you 're not taking this trip as seriously as you 
should. I remember various scathing remarks 
of yours on shipboard, on the subject of people 
who regard foreign travel as 4 a glorified shop- 
ping expedition.' And yet I see your eye 
wandering down the hill in the direction of 
the silver shops." 

44 Suppose we do go that way on our walk," 
suggested Elvira guiltily. 

Katie hopped up and down with glee. 
44 Yes," said she, mimicking the constrained 
tones into which Elvira's voice was wont to 
fall when she was either embarrassed or 
fatigued, "I am fond of prowling aimlessly 
about these Old World places. I study the 
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tiny houses, the national vehicles — carrioles 
and stolkjaerre — even the little horses, coffee- 
coloured and with clipped manes." 

" Katie, if you '11 stop, I '11 buy you a silver 
hat-pin." 

" I 've just been to the shops, thank you, 
and have picked out the prettiest one there; 
for I 'm not ashamed to be frivolous. No," 
said she, laughingly pulling Elvira up a hill 
instead of toward the windows so temptingly 
full of enamelled silverware, " I know what 
would suit your taste. You 're to ' do ' a 
church. There it is. In you go, and round 
you poke. Be sure that you can give me an 
accurate account of the memorial tablets and 
frescoes ; also note the style of architecture 
and the probable date of its construction. 
For myself, I 'm going to play about in this 
tidy, snug churchyard, filled with the perfume 
of white roses, here behind the church. And 
when you feel quite sure that you 've made 
the most of the educational advantages offered 
within, you may come out." 
£ Elvira entered the church with mock obedi- 
ence. Secretly, she loved its quietude. With 
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a sigh of pleasure she seated herself on one of 
the stiff high-backed benches, while through 
half-closed eyes she studied the altar-piece, — a 
painting of Easter morning, — on which the 
light fell mellowly. 

44 Do you find it good ?" suddenly asked a 
low, strong voice. Elvira knew without turn- 
ing around that it belonged to Lars Andersen. 

44 1 'm sure that I like it very much ; but that 
does n't prove anything in regard to its 
worth,' ' said she, * 4 for I 've seen so few fine 
paintings." 

44 I also know nothing of art," he replied; 
44 if indeed we have any art at all in Norway. 
I can remember only two or three painted 
wooden saints in an old church far from here." 

14 Then painting has n't flourished in Nor- 
way as it has in Holland, for instance ? " asked 
Elvira, more for the sake of hearing the defer- 
entially considered reply than for answer to so 
manifestly demonstrated a condition* 

44 No. We Norwegians have to work too 
hard. And we are not geniuses, perhaps. 
Earlier in our history we were not the painters, 
but the fighters, you know." 
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How proud you are to say, ' We Nor- 
wegians/ And yet you have been away ? M 

" Yes. It is fifteen years since I have been 
here." 

Has Molde changed in that time ? " 
I did not live here. Farther south was 
my home. But differences must come every- 
where — is it not so ? — in fifteen years. Old 
friends are dead. Schoolmates are in Amer- 
ica. There is the old home — that I hope to 
find the same as ever. It is for that that I 
return to Norway, — to visit the mother dear. 
Save for the old home, Norway is to me only 
the hills, the fjords. These stay ever the 
same." 

" I should think that a Norwegian would 
die of home-sickness away from the hills and 
fjords; as the Swiss die, it is said, when taken 
away from their mountains." 

44 We Norsemen die hard," said he, with a 
laugh; "still we have good memories. Al- 
ways I dream of Norway; so I am often at 
home. But we do not always dream. We 
are very practical. Our great mountain-peaks 
are grand to look at, but they satisfy no 
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hunger. We like the big flat grain-fields that 
we find in your land. When, after hard work, 
we see them as yellow as gold, that is very 
good for the home-sickness, is it not ? " 

" And how is high art so near the Arctic 
Circle ?" sounded Katie's voice as she came 
tripping up the aisle. Her slim figure was 
silhouetted against the sunshine-flooded door- 
way, and the warmth of the day had made 
little rings and loops of her hair stand out in 
an aureole round her head. As she entered 
the dim church, she did not at first see that 
Elvira was not alone; and when she caught 
sight of Lars Andersen she tilted her head like 
a frightened colt. Lars bowed respectfully, 
and then, while Katie chattered about the 
sparkle of the outdoor air, he regarded her 
with the same serious, gentle, respectful con- 
sideration with which, apparently, he went 
through life. Presently he seemed to think 
that something in the way of conversation was 
due from him, and, ever anxious to contribute 
his share in all things, he propounded to Miss 
Ward the not unusual question, " How do 
you like Norway ? " 
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The evident forethought which had brought 
forth this time-honoured conundrum pleased 
Katie's inherited sense of humour. How could 
one reply seriously ? . 

" Your scenery is well done, very well in- 
deed. Really you 're to be congratulated on 
the sunshine and shadow effects you get here. 
And the way you keep your air and water 
washed up is most commendable. The only 
thing that I 'd criticise, Mr. Andersen," and 
she dropped her voice to mock solemnity, " is 
your arrangement of light. Not but that it is 
good ; the quality is beyond reproach. It 's 
the quantity that I find fault with. Daylight 
is all very well in its place. But when it over- 
reaches moonlight, don't you think it is a trifle 
presuming ? Really, you know, at the present 
moment, I have n't the faintest idea whether 
it 's midnight or high noon. It makes me feel 
like the Snark, don't you remember, who 
used to 

Breakfast at five o'clock tea 

And dine on the following day." 

Lars watched her admiringly. But his in- 
terest in the beginning of her mischievous 
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prattle changed to a hurt dignity as she went 
on. Could it be that she meant to ridicule his 
dear country ? Himself she was welcome to 
laugh at, but not his Norway. 

" The time is half-past twelve," said he, 
drawing out his watch, " and luncheon will be 
served in one half-hour. Good-day, Miss 
Allen. Miss Ward, good-day." And down 
the aisle strode he, his broad shoulders held as 
erect as a soldier's. 

Elvira turned to find on Katie's face an ex- 
pression of indignant astonishment. " You 
remind me of the attitude of my Silver Paws 
on the first occasion its ears were boxed," said 
Elvira, " and after the lack of respect with 
which you treated me but a short time since, 
you can expect no sympathy from me. In 
fact, I am strongly tempted to be low-minded 
enough to say, ' Served you right ! ' " 
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" Once again the pine tree sung: 
Speak not thy speech my boughs among; 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze ; 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 
Talk no more with feeble tongue; 
No more the fool of space and time, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme." 
IVood Notes. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 
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VIII 
The Home of the Norway Spruce 

ONE afternoon, when the sunlit fjord was as 
blue as the summer sky, our party of six 
tourists took the trim little steamer for Naes, 
and so began their journey ings through Norway. 
Katie had " done " Europe a year or two 
before in a party of schoolgirls, under a 
chaperon who had conscientiously trotted 
them over well-worn roads, so trodden by 
American feet that the girls could never find 
excuse for homesickness because they could 
scarcely realise themselves abroad. But those 
days of enthusiastic shopping and desultory 
sightseeing, in a flock of schoolgirls, were dull 
in comparison with the pleasure of journeying 
in unfrequented Norway, with the companion- 
ship of two admirable and admiring young 
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men. The one of these, she was pleasantly 
aware, had crossed the North Sea, if not the 
Atlantic, "to be at her side. And the other, 
for all his dignity, was certainly adapting his 
rate of travel to suit her convenience. This 
was as it should be. And as children rarely 
misbehave when there is something to do or 
to see, so in the changing events of continuous 
travel, Katie Ward was a model in the way of 
behaviour. 

As to Elvira, she fancied that by dint of 
various sleepless nights, spent in gazing out at 
the strange, unearthly light of the midnight 
sun, she had entirely quenched the fire which 
she had found, somewhat to her surprise and 
certainly to her dismay, yet glowing in the 
ashes of her girlhood's romance. "I 'ma 
ridiculous old maid," she had said conclus- 
ively. " For all Katie's lightheadedness, she 
has twice as much common-sense as I. Now, 
Elvira, let me never hear from you again such 
sentiments as those to which you have recently 
been giving way. As the naughty niece said to 
her aunt at Dingley Dell, * Consider your age.'" 

The trip was fulfilling Mr. Ward's idea of a 
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success, and all the party took satisfaction in 
seeing the worn lines disappear from his face, 
in the refreshment of the primitive land. 
With each day of relaxation from business 
worries, his manner gained a new arrogance; 
and Lars Andersen would have been the last 
to resent his aspersions on the simplicity of 
Norwegian life or on its general disadvantages 
as compared with those of Chicago. 

" Think of that now," Mr. Ward would ex- 
claim, grasping Lars's sturdy elbow as they 
passed fields where the people were making 
hay, hanging it, like perfumed drapery, over 
long, high fences, " and then think of our 
patent reapers, eh ? ' ' 

" There is a great difference, indeed," Lars 
would respond. 

"And see there," Mr. Ward would con- 
tinue, puffed with a pride which he called 
patriotism. Shading their eyes from the sun, 
they watched men and women, afar on the 
mountain heights, cutting off the hay in little 
patches, to shoot it down on wires to the 
valley -land below. " Not much like our 
grain -elevators, eh ? " 
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" Not much," would be the unfailingly do- 
cile reply. 

Yet Elvira often caught an answering twinkle 
to the amused glance she sent him; and at 
times she wondered whether his exemplary 
forbearance was entirely in deference to Mr. 
Ward as an older man, or as the father of 
Katie. 

Mrs. Ward was enjoying .herself, too ; if not 
to the full, still in as great a measure as is well 
for mortals here below. She missed table- 
d'hdte dinners. She missed meeting the an- 
ticipated hordes of American tourists. She 
resented exceedingly the shabby clothes worn 
by those whom she did meet. But the ex- 
hilarating effect of the air was irresistible. 
And she conceded that the visit to " the home 
of the Norway spruce " as Mr. Ward called 
their journey, would be indeed a pleasant sub- 
ject for conversation, once it were safely ac- 
complished, well slidden into the background, 
and had gained a golden haze as it receded 
into the perspective of the past. 

Somewhat to Elvira's astonishment, the 
friendship between Boyd and Andersen seemed 
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to increase with each day. For all her twenty- 
eight years, she had had so few dealings with 
" men folks " that she had vaguely expected 
the two to follow the lines of melodramatic 
action prescribed for deadly rivals. When she 
realised the situation, she jeered at herself re- 
lentlessly, according to her wont. " I have 
not yet seen them bare their teeth, or bend 
their brows, or indulge in low mutterings," 
she said. " On the contrary, they clap each 
other on the shoulder, and in the long evenings 
after the others have gone to bed, the rumble 
of their voices and the sound of their boyish 
guffaws ascend to my bed-room windows from 
the porch below/' 

All the party seemed to be growing 
younger, fresher. There was a quality of 
translucence in the air which made their con- 
ventionalities, affectations, and worldlinesses, 
slip off. They spoke more frankly, laughed 
more delightedly, when on the shaggy mount- 
ains above the pellucid fjords. 

Every day held a double portion of sun- 
shine. But each was never too long for the 
beauty that it had to offer. There were hours 
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on boats and hours on land. Sometimes they 
all drove through narrow gorges where, deep 
below, rushed wild torrents, or where white 
cataracts thundered down from unseen ice- 
fields. Again, the hills were low and green, 
with sweet odours from pine woods, and with 
meadows gay with wild flowers or all pink 
with blossoming clover. They saw rainbow- 
lit waterfalls trickle down fantastic rocks, or as 
often, blown like silvery veils over moss, vividly 
green. In sheltered nooks they found little 
cottages clinging like swallows' nests far above 
the unruffled lakes that mirrored gigantic rocks 
on either side. If by chance they looked 
higher than the everlasting hills, it was to see 
the remote splendour of perpetual glaciers 
stretching in vast whiteness under skies of 
speedwell blue. 

They lodged in rustic inns on the shores of 
exquisite fjords; and as they gathered about 
the dining-table, replete with an air that only 
Mrs. Ward's word " hullsome " could express, 
Lars Andersen's shyness wore off to such an 
extent that he would relate with gentlest mod- 
ulations, Norse legends of old-time cruelty, 
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bloodshed, romance, and hardihood. He had 
proved himself an invaluable addition to the 
party. For it had reached the perceptions of 
all that it was as the friends of Lars Andersen 
that they were everywhere receiving so warm 
a welcome. Even Mr. Ward had become con- 
vinced that the royal progress which the party 
was making through Norway, — with fires always 
lighted and horses always fresh, — was not 
entirely out of deference to their dignity as Am- 
erican citizens. Landlords, farmers, and fisher- 
men, all seemed to feel an affection amounting 
well-nigh to brotherliness toward Lars. 

" He must be a power in his little way/' 
Mr. Ward said to Mrs. Ward, " it seems too 
bad that a man of his ability should spend his 
life fooling with these little industries. From 
Bergen, I think you said ? Fish, then, I sup- 
pose." 

The informality of Norwegian modes of 
travel, in the absence of railroads, kept the 
party constantly together. Every day, at some 
time, they were sure to drive in the stolkjaerre, 
— a two-wheeled vehicle, — drawn by stout 
coffee-coloured ponies, whose intelligence was 
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only equalled by their obstinacy. At the bot- 
tom of every hill they waited, as a matter of 
course, for the travellers to leave the waggons 
and walk. At the top of every hill they 
paused to look round and warningly remark : 
" You are quite welcome to keep your seats. 
We only wish to say that it is at your own 
responsibility. We do not guarantee that you 
reach the bottom alive." 

Thus it was that, a very large part of the 
time, all of the party, except Mrs. Ward, for 
whom such exertion was out of the question, 
trudged along the roads, in a more or less strag- 
gling squad. Yet, for all her isolation, Mrs. 
Ward's maternal eye beamed with delight 
while she saw Katie's curly head bobbing along 
by " T. Fenton Boyd's " broad shoulder; and 
again, when his companion was Elvira — whose 
shoulder was so nearly on a level with his own 
that he could not assume the protecting, 
solicitous stoop with which he was fond of 
bending over Katie — Mrs. Ward reassured 
herself that this companionship was again of 
her own designing. As^ to Lars, her senti- 
ments were mingled. Yet, even when he pre- 
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sumed to pick nosegays for Katie, or to buy 
her leaf-baskets of the yellow tnoltbaer from 
the shy little children by the roadside, how 
could Mrs. Ward bear resentment against 
him ? For did not he always contrive that 
her room should have some sort of carpet, and 
on a few occasions had he not even achieved a 
rocking-chair ? 

Elvira, however, was sometimes troubled in 
spirit about this big, simple Lars. Did he 
not note the purposeful gleam in Katie's eye 
when he had snubbed her for some childish 
nonsense ; and the no less purposeful submis- 
siveness with which she accepted his apologies, 
expressed in the shape of baskets of luscious 
berries ? With the pretty readiness of a little 
girl, Katie accepted his directions to linger at 
the little milk-houses built over cool streams, 
and to talk with the flaxen-haired girls at work 
there, who unfailingly demonstrated his proud 
assertion, " They can speak a little English, 
surely. We Norwegians have all been sent to 
school.' ' 

What did the frisky, mischievous Katie mean 
by employing these deadly arts ? Was it 
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simple art for art's sake ? Or did she desire 
to lay this big Norwegian low ? Or could it 
be that he was utilised as the instrument of 
torture for her other knight, who had accepted 
his lady's friendship with his rival with such 
equanimity ? 

Thus Elvira, absorbed in her impersonal 
musings, had unconsciously assumed the atti- 
tude that neither man could have a thought for 
any other woman when blushing, star-eyed 
Katie was in sight. The respect with which 
Lars had treated her had at first both mystified 
and annoyed her. She did not know that Mr. 
Andersen's deference was founded on a belief, 
from representations of Katie's, that Miss Allen 
was a woman of vast wisdom; one whose 
thoughts were ever so remote from the com- 
monplace, that it behooved him to imply an 
apology whenever he brought her thoughts 
down from their empyrean heights by sugges- 
tions of an easier path or an additional wrap. 
But one day they came to a better understand- 
ing when Elvira burst out, " If Stevenson had 
been a Norwegian, he 'd have said of Norway 
instead of Scotland, — 
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In the Highlands in the country places, 
There the old men have rosy faces 
And the young fair maidens 

Quiet eyes. . 
There essential silence cheers and blesses, 
And for ever in the hill recesses 

Her more lovely music broods and dies. 

" Thank you, thank you," said Lars, im- 
pulsively. As Elvira turned smilingly to dis- 
claim any credit, he saw that his Minerva's 
eyes were filled with tears. "Her wisdom is 
doubtless that of a sage," said he, " but her 
heart is soft as a child's. And see, there she 
goes, walking in the roughest part of the road. 
She is like other women, after all!" And 
thereafter he made no apologetic preface. 

But the chance quotation revealed yet more. 
In Elvira's voice a thrill, a tremble, a childish 
approach to tears, always came with emotion. 
And as she spoke, Tom Boyd had that haunt- 
ing, elusive impression, known to everyone, 
that he was living over something — seeing, 
hearing, the once familiar; that he was, in 
short, having an experience repeated. When 
had the voice of someone, who had been angry 
with him, trembled in that same way ? Full 
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of perplexity, he watched Miss "Abbott"; 
but in the firm, free carriage of her shoulders, 
the swaying of the lithe figure, the proud, as- 
sured poise of her head, there was nothing 
that reminded him of the shy awkwardness of 
an overgrown girl. 
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Even now o'er Njord's sea meadows 

The summer dawn begins; 

The tun shall have its harvest, 

The fjord its dancing fins. 

The Dole of Jarl Thorkell. (John 
Greenleaf Whittier.) 
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IX 
Tom is Puzzled 



" \Z" OUR daughter honours me by the pro- 
I mise to share my stolkjaerre this after- 
noon. We will go through a part of the 
country which I "know perfectly. Of here- 
abouts I am able to tell her all ; and she says 
that she likes knowing of my people and of 
their living." 

Mrs. Ward, from the advantage of the top 
step of the piazza of the pumpkin-coloured 
hotel, looked down with stern disapproval 
upon Lars. " This afternoon my daughter is 
engaged " — she began. But at that very 
minute Katie appeared, in hat and jacket, and 
with a rebellious gleam in her eye. Mrs. 
Ward closed her lips, but she cast so severe a 
glance upon her daughter that Lars, in the 
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softness of his heart, and in the ignorance of 
his mind concerning the manners and customs 
of American families, fancied that imperious 
little Katie was sternly dealt with. Conse- 
quently, the gaze that he in turn bent upon 
Mrs. Ward was as if a dark cloud, risen in the 
sky, had chilled the blue lakes of his eyes to 
steely grey. " He asks for favours," said Mrs. 
Ward to herself as she gave a reluctant assent, 
"as if he were giving orders. And while he 
has been on the whole very agreeable and use- 
ful so far, I *m sure I can't see what good 
purpose his staying on with us any longer will 
serve." 

Meanwhile Lars, his face again full of sun- 
shine, was helping Katie into the stolkjaerre. 
They turned into the road, just in time to 
wave good-bye to Tom Boyd, putting in a 
tardy appearance. 

" There, now," murmured Mrs. Ward, " if 
that does n't teach Boyd a lesson, he 's not 
the clever man that Lyman says he is." 

But Tom swung his hat gaily at Katie, shook 
his fist at Lars, and sauntered up to the piazza 
steps. " There 's some first-class embroidery 
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being sold down the street a bit, Mrs. Ward," 
said he, " really good bid patterns, you know. 
Did n't I hear you say the other day that you 
wanted a tea-table set ? " 

4 ' Yes, indeed. Now, that 's really thought- 
ful of you. Most men would n't remember a 
thing like that. And a girl like Katie would 
think it sort of old bachelorish in a man to 
notice embroideries," she added, with an air 
of deep intent. Tom's lips twitched at the 
obviousness of her Machiavellian tactics. 
" But old people like Elvira and me can 
understand," added the matron consolingly. 

" I look to you for appreciation," said he, 
4< You understand my temperament exactly. 
Your daughter is not so lenient in her judg- 
ments. Certain remarks that she made to me 
yesterday, when I was mentioning — casually 
mentioning — that a distinct smell of laundry 
soap yet lingered on my handkerchief — have 
not yet ceased to rankle." 

Mrs. Ward glowed with satisfaction. Then 
her daughter's criticisms had been taken to 
heart. That was as it should be. Already she 
saw a series of teas, at which her daughter's 
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engagement to Mr. Boyd of New York — an 
old friend of the family — would be gently but 
firmly announced. " Here, Elvira," said she; 
" take my purse and run and buy me the pret- 
tiest set you can find." 

" Let me show you where I found them," 
said Boyd. And the two set off together 
down the cleanly, quaint street. 

" Katie is having a treat to-day," he said. 
41 Lars Andersen is well worth listening to when 
he waxes eloquent over his fatherland. I wish 
we might hang on behind and eavesdrop." 

" Tom has learned to cover his disappoint- 
ment more gracefully than of old," thought 
Elvira, as she replied, reassuringly, *' It is very 
pleasant for Katie to find a casual acquaintance 
who contributes so much of interest, is n't it ? " 

" ' Casual acquaintance/ " repeated he, 
il you have picked up that phrase from our 
friends, the Wards. Mrs. Ward regards him 
with the suspicion with which all good Ameri- 
cans regard foreigners. And so she refuses to 
allow him any other title, — for all of his intro- 
duction from Captain Eric and of his friendship 
with your humble servant. That *s where she 
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makes a mistake. If she were a man, now, 
she would see that Lars is a grand fellow." 

" In a Norwegian way," suggested Elvira, 
modifyingly; for she felt: " In order to con- 
ceal his natural jealousy, Tom is rather over- 
doing this admiration." She meditated how 
severely he must have been wounded by the 
neglectful manners of his chosen lady. He 
had never been given to parading deep emo- 
tion. In fact, in the years since Elvira and he 
had been together, she had come to realise 
that his old-time matter-of-course manner of 
speech and action had covered a right passion- 
ate nature and a strong will. Now he was a 
man much older than Katie, and no doubt too 
proud to dangle round her like a love-sick boy, 
or to sulk when his friend innocently usurped 
his privileges. But he would be made un- 
happy, and his holiday spoiled. His holiday — 
ah, how much more than that ! 

" Not only in a Norwegian, — in any sort of 
way, ' ' valiantly maintained Tom. ' ' Of course 
he is not conventional — Heaven be praised ! 
He is too big, literally and figuratively, for 
some drawing-rooms. Katie told me one 
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time that you had a Shakespearian label for 
anyone whom you wanted to classify. If so, 
I 'd suggest for Andersen, that ' never any- 
thing can be amiss when simpleness and duty 
tender it. ' ' ' 

" Tom, Tom, you might be your own father 
when you take that tone! " thought Elvira. 

" In his simplicity, he reminds me of my 
father at times," said Tom, quietly and rever- 
ently. Elvira's heart fluttered warmly at the 
sound of tenderness in his voice as he spoke 
that .beloved name. For one moment she 
stood under the playground trees with the 
dear old professor ; the robins sang in the bare 
maple branches ; the village roofs shone in the 
sunshine; and he was saying, " Elvira, I want 
you to be a good friend to my Tom." But 
that was a long, long time ago, and if the pro- 
fessor were there now, he would see that Tom 
had no need of her. 

Meanwhile, Tom was glancing at her face 
with a half-puzzled, wholly interested expres- 
sion that warned her that a final recognition 
was sure to come sooner or later. " Miss 
Abbott " reminded him vaguely of his boyish 
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sweethearts — of no one in particular, but of 
springtime loves, allied to life in the old 
Academy — to odours of white lilacs — to voices 
of the church choir of a Sunday afternoon in 
summertime. When he had Katie Ward by his 
side he talked of Newport and Bar Harbour, of 
yachting trips and coaching days; and he 
thought dimly how pleasant it would be always 
to have so dainty a companion by his side. 
But with " Miss Abbott" it was different. 
Why ? Well, maybe it was because of her as- 
sumption that she was so old, that he fell into 
a habit of reminiscence, and told her what he 
would never have dreamed of telling Katie. 
He went back to his childhood, and told her 
how he had sold apples to get pennies for a 
valentine to send to the village pastor's daugh- 
ter, and of his rage when she had thanked his 
rival therefor. He told her of his boyish de- 
sire to go to Africa as a missionary; and of 
the longing that had overtaken him in college 
days to be an actor. He discovered that 
" Miss Abbott" liked unfashionable literature, 
and on some of the pedestrian expeditions 
enforced by the coffee-colored ponies, they had 
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had glorious times in anathematizing "collec- 
tions " of masterpieces, made by people other 
than themselves. They also confessed to own- 
ing book-shelves where the " volumes no good 
library should be without," were sadly absent. 
He found that she could be witty without flip- 
pancy, and sarcastic without malice. To be 
sure, the freshness of girlhood was behind 
Elvira. Life did not provide for her the un- 
failing source of interest which Katie found it 
to be, — " one long Punch and Judy show*' — 
as Tom had once impatiently remarked. But 
at least " Miss Abbott " did not affect a girl- 
ish ness; on the contrary, she assumed the r61e 
of sedateness. With the consequence, that 
her little helplessnesses and embarrassments, 
her clear laugh, the sparkle in her eyes when 
her lips retained their staid curve — made her 
more girlish, in a way, than the frankly out- 
spoken, assured little Katie. 

" And so," asked Elvira, becoming aware 
of his gaze, " you are very fond of Mr. Ander- 
sen?" 

" I like him amazingly. I Ve known him 
in a business way for years. But this summer 
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we 're getting to be what schoolgirls call 
' bosom friends.' " 

44 He is certainly generous in his rival's ab- 
sence," thought Elvira. And then smiled at 
herself as she recalled the " deadly rivalry" 
she had expected. 

They made the purchases, while Elvira con- 
sulted, with mock solemnity, Mr. Boyd's 
taste. Then, the linen rolled under his arm, 
they started back to the pumpkin-colored 
hotel. Before the door a few stolkjaerre and 
stout ponies were yet drawn up. 

44 Miss Abbott," he asked, " won't you be 
my companion this afternoon in a ' soap-box 
on wheels,' as Katie calls it ? " 

44 Let me first ask Mrs. Ward her plans for 
the day," said Elvira, taking the purchases. 

She found Mrs. Ward in her room, prepar- 
ing for 44 a good rest." Mr. Ward had found 
a congenial Chicagoan in the smoking-room. 
The curtains were pulled down to shut out the 
foreign landscape. The satisfactory results of 
the morning's shopping expedition were spread 
upon the table. A tea tray was at her elbow. 
A pile of Tauchnitz novels was in her lap. 
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" Here are the results of Mr. Boyd's taste," 
said Elvira, displaying the linen, with its 
charming needle-work, and the naive use of 
primary colours that proclaimed its nationality. 
" We hope you '11 like them." 

" Indeed I do. I guess anybody who came 
into the room would know that someone in 
the family had been abroad. And, I declare, 
it 's real handy when you offer a cup of tea to 
have a subject of conversation already supplied 
right there in the napkin." 

** Would it interfere with your plans if I 
accepted Mr. Boyd's invitation to drive this 
afternoon ?" asked Elvira. 

At first Mrs. Ward looked grave. Then her 
face lighted up. " I call this real good of 
you, Elvira; you 've remembered what I told 
you that afternoon on the boat. You may as 
well teach Katie a lesson this very day." 

" But, Mrs. Ward, really " 

" There, there, run along. Not another 
word. I 'm real comfortable now. I might 
almost imagine I.was at home." 

And so, after a moment's troubled hesita- 
tion, Elvira ran along. 
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What doth the poor man's son inherit ? 
A patience learned of being poor, 

Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it, 
A fellow-feeling that is sure 
To make the outcast bless his door; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

The Heritage. (James Russell Lowell.) 

Still clearer for her keener sight 

Of beauty and of wonder, 
He learns the meaning of the hills 

He dwelt from childhood under. 
Among the Hills* (John Greenleaf Whittier.) 



X 
No Place Like Home 

FOR a time Katie and Lars, side by side in 
the stolkjaerre, kept silence. He was 
never one to make talk for talk's sake, and she 
was content in his silence which seemed appro- 
priate enough in the setting of the quiet hills 
and lakes. But soon Katie realised that silence 
may be an informality greater than conver- 
sation ; and with a pretty yet comical mixture 
of the savoir /aire of the American dibutante 
and of the embarrassment of the universal 
schoolgirl, she asked, " I wish you 'd tell 
me, Mr. Andersen, what you think about 
the formation of these fjords. They exist 
only in Norway and Scotland, the guide-book 
says, and then goes on to talk about a 'mighty 
convulsion of nature ' and things of that sort. 
What do you think ? " 
i57 
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" I do not know, Miss Ward," said he, 
" nor care, except that this land of mine has 
now been made grand. Do not you also find 
it most beautiful ? " 

" Yes. I can't find words to tell you how 
beautiful I think it is," said Katie earnestly. 
" I believe that English adjectives would n't 
express it. Only Norwegian words would 



answer." 



" And the people," he asked, expanding 
under her praise. " I hope that you find them 
something worth ? " 

" That 's just exactly what they are, Mr. 
Andersen." 

He glowed with delight, and Katie wondered 
how she could have found the heart to tease 
this man, to whom it was so easy to give 
pleasure. 

" Tell me something about yourself and the 
life when you were young here." 

" Do I seem so altogether old ? Ah, well. 
I was christened thirty years ago in a church 
that perhaps I may show you soon." 

They were passing a wayside cottage, with 
shining window-panes, snow-white curtains, 
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and pots of blooming geraniums on the sills. 
" I was born in just such a house as that,'* 
said Lars. 

Katie cried out in surprise and delight at the 
novel " treatment " of the roof, on which had 
been spread sod, out of which grew blue 
violets, daisies, buttercups, and even a few 
tiny spruce trees ; all these, high and low, were 
waving softly in the breeze and the sunshine. 

" My mother and sisters worked in the fields 
like those women," he continued, pointing to 
a girl and an older woman raking the sweet, 
fresh grass. " An American lady like you 
may think that very dreadful, but they have 
been happy every day of their lives, and so 
good. God never made better women than 
my mother and my sister Frederika," he said 
quite simply. 

" I do not think that work dreadful at all. 
The women are strong, and they must enjoy 
the sunshine. I could make hay myself. It 
must be no harder than to dance all night at a 
Charity Ball, and I did that not long before 
we sailed." 

" I should like to see you making hay. 
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Yes, it would be handsome," Lars commented. 

" Thank you. Won't you tell me more 
about yourself ? " 

" There is little to tell, Miss Ward. I was 
just a big, strong boy, running, climbing, fish- 
ing, going to school, — as in Norway we all go 
until we are confirmed. Then I helped father 
on our little farm. My oldest brother Olaf 
went to America, and very soon he wrote 
wonderful tales of the great country where 
men earned more in some days than in a 
month's hardest labour here. He made me as 
wild as he had ever been to go to America. 
Ah, that longing to leave the old home behind 
the hills, — you do not know what it is. But 
our poet, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, he knew. 
Let me tell you, for some of his songs have 
been put into English — 

What shall I see if I ever go 

Over the mountains high ? 

Now I can see but the peaks of snow 

Crowning the cliffs where the pine trees grow, 

Waiting and longing to rise 

Nearer the beckoning skies. 

So one begins. Ah, he knew. Well, Olaf, 
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my brother, married out there in America, and 
they had a piano and a sewing-machine — not 
one run by hand, as all ours are. He wrote to 
us of these things that to my mother seemed 
untold riches. She read Olaf's letters to the 
pastor, the doctor, and to all the neighbour- 
hood. She prayed that she might not grow 
too proud — my blessed mother ! Still, when I 
began to fret to join my brother and also grow 
rich, she grieved so that she dropped tears 
while she spun ; for I am her youngest. So I 
stayed at home. Money one can always get, 
works he hard enough for it; but the mother's 
love is better than gold — is it not so ? " 

Lars's voice grew softer and his syntax 
faultier as he went on with the tale of his early 
life ; the while they wound up the hills, past 
the still green lakes, or through spicy groves 
of pine. She learned how the boy Lars had 
desired a better education than the pious 
Lutheran minister could give the village boys. 
And so Lars had worked at home during the 
summers, but in winters had gone to Chris- 
tiania to study. What a great and wonderful 
city that was to the country boy, — even now 
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he saw it through the golden mist of his 
youthful admiration. Then had come the 
father's sudden death, and Lars went home to 
stay ; else his mother would have been alone 
when his sister Frederika, with other saetor 

maidens, took her cattle for the summer season 
to the mountain pastures, "such as that/' said 
he, pointing up to a high desolate region be- 
yond them; " there are no trees, but much 
short grass grows." Great piles of peat were 
drying in the sun, and rude huts were scattered 
here and there. 

" Here now come some saetor maidens," he 
said, as a troop of girls carrying their empty 
pails for the evening's milking appeared. They 
wore white kerchiefs on their heads and were 
as trim in their peasant costumes as they were 
modest in demeanour. All would have clat- 
tered past in their heavy wooden shoes, had not 
Lars stopped the horse to talk with them. To 
Katie his words were unintelligible, of course, 
but the broad faces of the saetor maidens 
beamed with friendliness. Those who were 
carrying pails set them down, and those who 
were knitting, ceased for the moment to click 
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their flashing needles. Lars chatted gaily 
with them — with all but one. Yet at that one 
he looked with more interest than at any of 
the others. She had a delicate, oval face, 
pale yellow hair, and eyes as deeply blue as 
corn-flowers unfaded by the sun. She was 
silent and hid behind her companions, joining 
only in the good-byes waved after Lars. 

A knoll hid the girls from sight. " That 
pale-haired girl was very lovely," said Katie. 

He assented quickly. " She is fair, indeed. 
But I feared to hear her voice lest it should 
be harsh. It should be soft and sweet. For 
that I did not speak to her. Her face was not 
unlike another that I do not forget." 

Their road led down, by the side of a rush- 
ing, leaping stream, to a green plain, and be- 
yond that to a tiny hamlet clustering about a 
church. On either side and behind the church 
they could see a sunny graveyard, where, here 
and there, a gilded cross, among the many 
black crosses that marked the low mounds, 
caught the sunlight. 

" To-morrow/' said Lars, " I shall see the 
little church of my own parish where, in the 
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graveyard, my father is buried. There, too, is 
another grave. It is of a young girl, with eyes 
blue like the eyes of the girl who hid behind 
her companions. I saw her buried there. It 
is years now. After my father's death, I stayed 
on in the home for six months more. It was 
very hard, — the hills seemed to shut me in. 
Then my mother, good as an angel and as un- 
selfish as all mothers, said to me one day: 
' Lars, go out into the world. Truly, you are 
a man, and it is no longer fit that you see only 
what goes on this side of the hills. ' Yes, she 
fairly sent me away; and now it is almost 
fifteen years since I saw her and the home." 

His childlike simplicity had touched a re- 
sponsive chord in Katie. For beneath her 
gaiety, her wilfulness, was the same simplicity, 
the same insistence upon the realities of things. 
To her, Lars's story was not surprising in its 
unconventional frankness. It was simply the 
truth. She had asked him to speak, and he 
had taken her at her word. He did not rate 
her as a naughty child or as a frivolous girl, 
as-well, as other men rated her. He accepted 
what was her best as her true self. And she 
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asked gently, " Tell me more of your mother, 
and of her, if you will." 

Again, in the trustfulness that gave her the 
highest honour, he did as she asked. " I will 
tell you of her. It is not much put into words, 
but to that boy, who was myself, so many years 
ago, it meant everything. Now it all comes 
back to me like the music my mother used to 
sing, very sweet and very sad, and part of the 
sweetness was its sadness, you understand ?" 

" Yes, I understand." 

Forthwith he told the story of his boyhood 
love. It was as simple as a love-tale may well 
be. Of two children studying one book at 
school, and confirmed one spring morning at 
one altar. Then, of a boy and a girl hay- 
making under the shadow of a huge mountain, 
down whose sides danced a riotous waterfall. 
When they were weary they listened to its 
music; and one day, when not weary but 
thoughtful, they loitered there, neglecting the 
haymaking the while they questioned when 
their love had begun. They could not tell, — 
so far back it ran. After that, there was a 
summer of tender trysts kept at an ancient 
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runic stone which had seen lovers come and 
lovers go for more than a thousand years. 
Then she, always fragile, had drooped. There 
was the grave that he would see to-morrow by 
the grey church wall at the east, under the 
great ivy-vine. True to her American up- 
bringing, Katie had been thoroughly ashamed 
of showing emotion. Yet, when Lars had 
finished, she did not try to hide her tears. 
' ' We Americans have a poet, too, who can speak 
for me as your Bjornson spoke for you," said 
she (the Katie who was wont to declare that she 
" hated poetry! "), and she repeated softly — 

If any, born of kindlier blood, 

Should ask what maiden lies below, 

Say only this, " A tender bud 
That tried to blossom in the snow 
Lies buried where the violets blow. ' ' 

1 ' Thank you, ' * said Lars. Then, as they fol- 
lowed the winding road that led them down from 
the heights, they were silent. But they felt 
none of the embarrassment that overtakes those 
who have yielded to emotions excited by pic- 
turesque surroundings or romantic situations. 
In the man's narrative and in the girl's sympa- 
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thy there had been no deviation from their true 
characters. It was simply that two singularly 
pellucid natures had revealed their depths. 

They came to a gate (one is for ever coming 
to gates in Norway) and as usual a group of 
boys and girls appeared from unseen coverts, 
naively eager to receive a copper, but never so 
bold as to beg for it. While the children 
pushed the gate open, Lars leaped out to 
gather a nosegay of bluebells and wild roses. 
The pony trotted through the opened gateway, 
but Lars still lingered. Looking back, Katie 
saw none of the usual scuffle for coins tossed in 
the dust, but a little group gathered, with their 
tow heads clustered about Mr. Andersen's 
knees. As he turned and ran to the carriage, 
he was followed by irrepressible and enthusi- 
astic shouts of " Mange Tak! Mange Tak! " 

" How much did you give them ?" she de- 
manded laughingly as he took his seat. 

" Oh, they always expect a few coppers," 
he replied evasively. 

" Yes, but how much did you give each 
child ? " she roguishly insisted. For the first 
time in their acquaintance he looked confused. 
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Then he answered shame-facedly, " Twenty 
kroners in all." 

" Such extravagance ! And do you not 
realise what it is to pauperise self-respecting 
children ? " she asked, with pretended disap- 
proval. 

" Oh yes," he laughed gleefully, " I have 
been told all that. Most times I am hard and 
perhaps stingy. But you can't pauperise a 
Norwegian. No, indeed. Besides, I have 
waited fifteen years for just such chances as 
that, saying to myself, ' Have patience, Lars. 
When you go back, you shall make every 
child you meet to sing for joy.' The money 
is nothing, and the pleasure to me is so great 
— so great you cannot believe how much! " 

As they drove down the mountain Lars 
turned and questioned their little driver, a 
broad-faced lad whose place it was to stand 
behind the passengers. Lars asked about the 
prosperity of the neighbourhood, of the people, 
and of places whose names had been familiar 
to him when he had been the driver's age. 

In turn, the boy asked if Mr. Andersen had 
come from the United States. To Katie's 
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surprise, the answer was Yes. " I am going," 
said the little chap, " to Wisconsin." Where- 
upon Lars gave him as much excellent advice 
as if he were a brother, and Katie suspected, 
from certain mysterious claspings of hands, that 
something, which is not always the accompani- 
ment of advice, was deposited in the boy's stout 
little paw. So the afternoon wore away; and 
almost before they knew it, they were driving 
up the road to the pumpkin-coloured hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward greeted them from the 
piazza. Lars realised that, as he bade Katie 
good-bye, there was a growing formality in the 
attitude of Katie's parents toward himself. 
44 Perhaps," he thought, with a sigh, 44 4 It is 
as well,' they will say, when they learn that I 
leave them to-morrow." 

44 Where 's Elvira, mamma ? " asked Katie. 

44 She accepted Mr. Boyd's invitation for an 
afternoon's drive," said Mrs. Ward, with por- 
tentous emphasis. 

44 Why, how nice! But it 's time they re- 
turned, is n't it ? " 

" It is, indeed." 

At that moment a civil waiter approached, 
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and announced that a telephone message had 
come from H., five miles distant, to inform 
Mrs. Ward that Mr. Boyd's driver, not under- 
standing English, had taken him to the wrong 
posting station. The carriage might, therefore, 
be delayed for several hours, but would appear, 
safe and sound, in due time. Then, with a 
low bow, the waiter retired. 

" Dear me," said Katie, " was n't that waiter 
quite apropos — really theatrical, in fact?" 

" This may be past a jest, Katie," said Mrs. 
Ward, a look of genuine annoyance wrinkling 
her placid brow; " Elvira knows how exceed- 
ingly eligible Mr. Boyd is, and I should not 
blame her if she made the most of her oppor- 
tunities. And you know that she can be much 
more interesting than you, — if I do say so 
about my own child." 

* ' Katie 's got more sense, if Elvira has more 
brains," said Mr. Ward, hooking his arm pro- 
tectingly into his daughter's. 

Oh, but Elvira can be fascinating, papa." 
Then you mark my words," said Mrs. 
Ward, wagging a prophetic forefinger, " Elvira 
will be fascinating." 
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'T was one of the charmed days, 

When the genius of God doth flow. 
The wind may alter twenty ways, 

A tempest cannot blow; 
It may blow north, it still is warm ; 

Or south, it still is clear; 
Or east, it smells like a clover farm ; 

Or west, no thunder fear. 
Wood Notes. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 

Out of this nettle, danger, we pluck this flower, 
safety. 

Henry IV., Part I., Act II., Sc. III. 
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On the Jastedalsbrae 

SHOCKING! " said Mrs. Ward, uneasily, 
as she surveyed the two vacant chairs 
at dinner that night, " Elvira will be out till 
after dark." The fact that at ten o'clock, 
when the weary travellers returned, it was 
still, of course, broad daylight, scarcely broke 
the frostiness of her reception. 

" We had a little girl for a driver," ex- 
plained Tom; "you see this is the season 
when the men are all at work in the fields, and 
infants barely out of arms are despatched to 
convoy tourists about the country. After we 
were well on our way we discovered that our 
infant spoke only Norwegian, except yes, no, 
thank you, and good-bye, in English, and this 
amiable vocabulary fails to rise to all situations 
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of a drive in Norway. Of course she should 
have understood our route before we started ; 
but as it turned out she expected to be 
directed by us in Norwegian dialect. So, 
when we came to a branch road, and I told 
her to take the most direct route home, the 
little maiden of the lint-white locks, somewhat 
at a loss, replied ' Many thanks^ ' and took us 
to a glacier, — a branch of the great Jastedals- 
brae. All very interesting, of course, but 
somewhat unexpected. However, we had ' a 
good light,' as the photographers say, on the 
glacier. But we 're awfully sorry to have 
kept you waiting this way. It was all my 
fault. Won't you forgive me, Mrs. Ward ? " 
asked Tom, with a ludicrous return to his boy- 
ish wheedling, which a harder-hearted woman 
than Mrs. Ward could not have withstood. 
Also, the fatigue and contrition on Elvira's 
face was so manifest, that the good lady not 
only relented, but despatched each culprit to 
bed, with recommendations of hot milk and 
plenty of blankets. 

Once in her room, Elvira found that she 
was too tired to rest and too restless to enjoy 
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meditation. She picked up a little book with 
a locked clasp, wherein she was addicted to 
record the significant happenings of her quiet 
life. Before writing to-night she held her 
pencil a long time, and then scribbled, " Just 
one of the days when life is too much for me 
and yet not quite enough. ' ' 

To sleep, even when sleepy, is not always 
easy in a Norwegian inn. Drawn curtains 
cannot shut out the silvery light which is 
neither moonlight nor dawn. From the dis- 
tant fjord faintly come the cries of boatmen 
and, nearer and less faint, the voices of men 
and women who are literally obeying the in- 
junction to work while it is day. Cows low 
and cocks crow. But even if great quietness 
had prevailed Elvira could not have slept. 
Vexed at this confession of excitement, that 
set at naught the well-ordered routine with 
which she had planned her days and nights, 
she tried to banish the recurring thoughts, but, 
over and over again, she lived the hours of 
that afternoon. 

How had it happened that Boyd had drawn 
her into talking with him as she was wont to 
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talk when, as Katie put it, she " forgot she 
was a schoolmarm "? Perhaps it was because 
Boyd had been constantly and unconsciously 
showing himself as an evolution of all that was 
winning and generous in the lad whom she 
had known in those by-gone years when her 
heart had been torn between love and " dis- 
approval." As they drove together that 
afternoon one moment he had seemed the 
self-sufficient man of the world, courteously 
attentive to her as Katie's friend, ready to 
talk of the latest novel or of society's newest 
fad. In the next, some boyish expression 
showed an aloofness from worldliness that 
brought back to Elvira memories of days 
under the maples of the old Glennock Aca- 
demy, when he had made her a sort of mother 
confessor; and she could hardly refrain from 
crying, " Oh, Tom, don't you know me ?" 

She had meant to be only " Katie's friend," 
she had said to herself, as she tossed restlessly. 
How had it come that she had revealed, if not 
her name, at least that self of hers which she 
usually kept veiled in a reserve all the more 
impenetrable because of its elusiveness? ' Mrs. 
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Ward was right in saying that Elvira could be 
fascinating. But the lady was mistaken in be- 
lieving this fascination to be a matter of choice. 
It was an unconscious outcome of the mo- 
ments when Elvira was carried out of herself. 
It was then that she showed the sentiment 
habitually veiled by humour ; the warm heart 
hidden under attempted cynicism; the pa- 
thetic, wavering dependence beneath the as- 
sumed self-sufficiency of the professional 
woman. But that afternoon she had b$en 
powerless to resist the subtilely felt sympathy, 
in thought and in experience, with this man 
who was so far from being a stranger. To- 
gether they drove through the beautiful, 
remote region, with all the world lying far be- 
low. As she remembered all that she had so 
frankly told of her life, of her thoughts, she 
blushed in the silvery light, and hid her face 
in the pillow. She knew how an Oriental 
woman might feel had her veil slipped. 

She sprang from her bed and paced the 
room, — a slender figure, the height accentu- 
ated by the clinging white gown, the girlish- 
ness by the braid of hair, ending in a curl 
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below her waist. She buried her face in her 
hands, but with shut eyelids she could see the 
glacier as she and Boyd had seen it that after- 
noon. As they had approached it, it seemed 
a mass of ice and snow, jammed between rock 
walls, then up-stretching and out-spreading, all 
glittering and purer as it grew more remote. 
She could have drawn from memory the lines 
of the huge, soiled welts, the sea-green cre- 
vasses, the far-off blue caverns under corrugated 
roofs, some of them shut away by ice-fringed 
draperies. Down the centre of this frozen 
flood lay strangely tossed fragments, as if 
wildly leaping waves had been suddenly solid- 
ified. 

Boyd, adventurous as when a boy, had pro- 
posed that they should go out on the glacier 
to a point beyond, where, he felt assured, the 
view would be much finer. " I don't like this 
foreground of brownish blocks," he had said, 
helping her from the stolkjaerre and leaving 
the youthful driver to her own devices, " it 
looks like a January thaw." As Elvira paced 
to and fro on the uncarpeted floor she was in 
imagination again making her way over the 
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crumbling snow, dried until it blew like ashes, 
over shifting stones, and between the boulders 
of the moraine, — over to " the main current," 
as they called it, where the ice was pure, and 
where they could see at close range the downy 
snow-curves, jagged cliffs, and the sharp peaks, 
approached by great white blocks, like pyramid 
steps, — over which were trickling icy stream- 
lets. 

44 It 's safe, I hope, to keep going on," El- 
vira had said, enraptured at every step and 
often exclaiming how great an improvement 
their present position was on their starting- 
point. 

41 Oh, yes. It must be quite safe for a long 
way farther, if only your eyes can stand the 
glitter," Boyd had answered gaily. "Is n't 
it fine to see a place like this without a guide 
at your elbow, bothering you with an Alpine 
stock, and telling you blood-curdling tales in 
order to make his services seem indispensable ; 
and, just when it grows interesting, ordering 
you back. Take hold firmly of my hand, and 
we '11 venture a little farther." 

It was not an alarming climb by which they 
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reached a standing-place with a grewsome peep 
into a bottomless chasm, and beyond that, still, 
an outlook of an ascending tner de glace. The 
air was not cold. Congratulating themselves 
upon their adventurous spirits, they rested for 
a few minutes. 

44 You are very sure-footed," Boyd had said ; 
44 shall we go a little higher ? I imagine that 
there must be some easier route for our return. 
Perhaps it is by that flying buttress effect that 
we see over there." 

The clasp of his hand was so firm and strong 
that Elvira would have dared anything, even 
had she known there was danger. On they 
climbed, but more slowly and laboriously. 
Again they halted, this time under a great 
transparent shell of ice. 

44 We ought to carve our names," began 
Boyd, when — surely they felt the block of ice 
on which they stood tremble and shift its 
position. They quickly stepped to another, 
and the surface on which they had been stand- 
ing assumed a slant that would have sent them 
sliding down to its base. '* Well, a tumble 
would not have been sq bad," Elvira was 
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laughingly saying, when a big boulder, dis- 
lodged by the jar, rolled over against the 
slanting slab. Tom's hand tightened involunt- 
arily. She glanced at his face, and saw how 
pale it had grown. She looked out across the 
glacier to find the path by which they had 
come. The sunlight on the ice around them 
made visible millions of diamonds, terrible in 
their brilliancy. From their present outlook 
they had not the faintest idea which of the 
blocks of ice and snow had given them trusty 
footing. Boyd bit his lip, and Elvira knew 
that he was overwhelmed with shame at his 
foolhardiness. Yet she could not help a smile. 
This was so like the Tom of the old days, for 
ever rushing enthusiastically into trouble, and 
then standing aghast at what he had done. 

But this older Tom asked no help of her, 
and made no uproar of repentance. He told 
her calmly, and as if partly in jest, to be ex- 
tremely careful where she found rest for the 
soles of her feet. Then they began, as best 
they might, to retrace their steps. Not far 
away they heard the rumble of congealed 
water, as if it were rushing just below them 
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under an ice-crust. Again, they peered into 
an abyss of unknown depth. More than once 
a block of ice, dislodged from its place, slid 
over what had promised to be, in the next 
minute, their chosen path. One such small 
avalanche, slipping farther along, disappeared 
down a narrow crack of which they had not 
taken note at all. 

" It is not so wide as a church door, but it is 
deeper than a well, and it would have been 
enough," jested Elvira rather tremulously, yet 
resolved to be brave. For if either of them 
fell, the other might be drawn after to possible 
destruction. It was useless to ignore their 
peril. In repeated encouragements, Tom 
urged her to be cautious and to trust to him. 
Twice she would have fallen if he had not sup- 
ported her with a vigorous grip. Once he 
saved her only by flinging himself backward 
into a niche in the softer snow where he held 
her for a moment, close-folded in his arms. 
She obeyed his every command, followed 
every move, and he, seeing the anxiety in her 
eyes in spite of her smiling lips, talked to her 
with infinite gentleness, almost with tenderness, 
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as if she were a little frightened child. Within 
half an hour they reached comparative safety. 

" Now, my brave little lady, we are out of 
danger ! " he cried joyfully. " I ought to be 
thrashed for having given you such a scare. 
Really, at one time there, I 'd have given any 
amount of money for the guide I 'd been 
anathematizing just before." 

Then Tom had looked at her apprehen- 
sively, as if he expected that, after the manner 
of women, she would at once go into hysterics 
now that all occasion for excitement was past 
and gone. She was glad that she had not let 
him see how she trembled, but instead had 
quoted — without its authority — Huldah's com- 
ment, when, at the Professor's suggestion, 
Elvira was reading her Paradise Lost, — " It 's 
very grand, but I 'm glad we 've got over the 
worst of it." 

Then they scrambled right merrily over the 
loose stones back to a little cabin, where was 
sold the bitterest beer that ever was brewed, a 
glass of which Tom had insisted she must 
drink before they made their way back to the 
stolkjaerre. 
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The return drive had been rarely beautiful. 
The evening air was full of the fragrance of 
new-cut grass. The level sun-rays filled the 
pine woods with an amber radiance. Late as 
it was, they could see the most delicate green 
moss on every log and tree-trunk. For the 
most part they were silent. But as Elvira now 
recalled the solicitude of the eyes which she 
had found so often fastened earnestly upon 
her she flushed again. 

Smiling at her own foolishness, she lighted a 
candle, placed it before a little mirror, and 
gazed at the face that looked back so seriously. 
From the eventful day and the sleepless night, 
it was worn and drawn. Beneath the eyes 
were pathetic hollows, and the cheeks were 
pale without the pallor which promises a re- 
turned bloom on the morrow. And beside 
that wistful face she saw Katie's dewy beauty, 
the star-like eyes, the rosebud mouth, the 
sunny hair straying in tendrils, — the epitome 
of girlhood. 

With a sigh Elvira extinguished the candle. 
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And still I changed. I was a boy no more; 

My heart was large enough to hold my kind 
And all the world. As hath been oft before 

With youth, I sought, but I could never find, 
Work hard enough to quiet my self-strife, 
And use the strength of action-craving life. 

She too was changed; her bountiful sweet eyes 

Looked out full lovingly upon the world. 
O tender as the deeps in yonder skies 

Their beaming! But her rosebud lips were 
curled 
With the soft dimple of a musing smile, 
Which kept my gaze, but held me mute the while. 
The Four Bridges. (Jean Ingelow.) 
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THE next morning, while Elvira, pleading 
fatigue, was served with a late breakfast 
in her room, she received two callers. First 
came Katie, fresh and crisp as ever, to show a 
new silver belt-buckle, curiously carved, that 
she had " acquired," as she put it, on the 
previous evening. 

" You 're by no means rested, Elvira," said 
she sympathetically, " you look pale." 

" It was a long drive, and the soap-box had 
no springs." 

" Well, I hope you found compensation in 
Mr. Boyd's society ?" 

" As far as that goes, your soap-box was 
springless, too. Do you consider yourself a 
martyr ? " 
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" No," said Katie, with the quick, curt de- 
cisiveness that she now and then indulged in, 
in direct contradiction to her customary school- 
girl garrulity; " I enjoyed it very much." 

" Mr. Andersen is the sort of person who 
would ' wear well,' I should think," responded 
Elvira, desirous of keeping the conversation in 
that direction. 

" Yes. In that way he is like Norwegian 
scenery. One does n't get tired of it, even if 
it does n't impress you at first. There 's 
nothing — nothing — meretricious about it. 
There, Elvira, how 's that for a thought ? " 

" Admirable. Congratulations! " 

" By the way, Elvira, your intuition, was at 
fault when you placed Mr. Andersen as a Ber- 
gen citizen. He was born in some little village 
near here. But for the last fifteen years he *s 
been in the U nited States, — out in the West — 
Wisconsin, I fancy." 

" A Wisconsin or an Iowa farmer, then," 
suggested Elvira, somewhat listlessly. 

" Possibly. Farming 's an honorable call- 
ing, is n't it ? The first gentleman of sacred 
history was a farmer. That 's another fine 
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thought. Two in five minutes. Oh, I'm 
coming on. This last one not only ornamen- 
tal but useful, too. I must try its effect on 
mamma," said Katie, her voice changing to a 
minor key. 

44 Why that despondent tone?" asked 
Elvira, rousing herself. " Why, Katie, your 
eyes look tired. Can it be that my little friend 
has been crying, or did n't you sleep well, 
dear?" 

*' Well enough. Only, last evening, when 
mamma was worried about Tom Boyd and 
you, she worked off her anxiety by taking me 
to task. She says that I have n't been treat- 
ing Mr. Boyd as I should. She said" — and 
here the voice trembled a little — " that I 'd 
been behaving like a flirt. Npw, that 's not 
so, Elvira; and she hurt my feelings." Here 
the little handkerchief came out. " I know 
that I have flirted now and then. Some girls 
say that they never flirt. But I 'm quite, quite 
willing to confess that I *ve flirted sometimes 
— with Mr. Boyd at Bar Harbour, for instance. 
But in Norway I Ve said just exactly what 
I 've meant; and now mamma scolds me." 
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" There, there, Katie. You 're tired out. 
You need a good nap, and to have your fur 
stroked the right way," said Elvira, sitting 
down with her arm round Katie, who cuddled 
up to her as a matter of course; " I have n't 
noticed that you 've been rude to Mr. Boyd. 
You like him, don't you ? " 

" I like him very much, Elvira. Much 
more than you think," said Katie solemnly, 
tucking away her handkerchief. " I 'm just 
beginning to appreciate him. I used to think 
he was rather precise, — the way a bachelor gets 
to be, don't you know — about his cravats and 
his books and his cigars. But as I 've seen 
him in Norway, and have noticed what good 
friends he and Lars Andersen have grown to 
be, I 've changed my mind. I think he 's one 
of the nicest men I know. Only — he does 
seem rather old, Elvira, don't you think 
so?" 

" Undeniably older than you, pussie." 

" Do you like him, Elvira ? " 

" I suppose he has faults like the rest of us; 
but, yes, I like him." 

" I hear mamma coming, Elvira. And I 
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had something important to confide to you, 
too. But good-bye." 

As Mrs. Ward made a majestic entrance by 
one door, Katie whisked out of the other. 
Elvira, returning to her interrupted breakfast, 
felt that her room was a stage where a comedy 
of cross-purposes was being played. 

" Good-morning, Elvira. You Ve rested, I 
hope ? That is good. I want to consult you 
again. Last night I had a serious talk with 
Katie. I trust that now she is more amenable 
to reason. All the same, I rely on your help, 
as I have so often said." 

" Mrs. Ward," answered Elvira, with an 
unwonted touch of dignity, " let me say now 
what I tried to say yesterday afternoon. The 
idea you suggested, that " — she blushed furi- 
ously, in spite of herself — " I should try to 
make Katie jealous of Mr. Boyd's attentions, 
— I 've never entertained for an instant. 
Don't you see how out of the question it is ? 
I know how you meant it, and that it signifies 
your trust in me. But please, please, under- 
stand that the acquaintance between Mr. Boyd 
and myself is not on that footing." 
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Mrs. Ward was at first surprised and a bit 
provoked. Her eyelids narrowed, and the 
glance that she bestowed on the younger 
woman was suggestive of the elderly tabby 
who sees some strange pussy approaching her 
own fuzzy kitten. But the distress in Elvira's 
face reassured her. " There 's nothing to take 
so seriously, anyway, Elvira," said she. 
" One would think you were confessing some 
crime, when you 're only admitting that you 
can't flirt." 

" No; my flirting days are over," said El- 
vira, smiling rather wanly. 

' ' Well, there are other things left for a wo- 
man to do, as I 've found out," replied Mrs. 
Ward, " and one of them I 'm going to do 
this morning. You have the map, have n't 
you, on which our route through Norway is 
traced ? I mean the route that Mr. Andersen 
planned for Lyman that day in Molde." 

Elvira spread out the paper. Mrs. Ward 
mounted her gold-bowed spectacles, and as- 
sumed the air of a general reconnoitring the 
situation. 

" Ahem," she remarked. " Now show me, 
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please, exactly how far along this blue line we 
have come." 

Elvira complied. 

* * And how much farther does it go ? Dear 
me, way up there ? You have never happened 
to hear Mr. Andersen say how far he meant to 
go with us ? All the way, I suppose." 
I don't know his plans, Mrs. Ward." 
Humph. Of course not. Well, I must 
thank him for all this information he has given 
us. He is a very well-meaning person. Quite 
an able man for his station in life, as Lyman 
says. In Italy now, Lyman would delicately 
remunerate a native who had helped us in this 
way; but these northern peoples seem more 
independent. Elvira, I have a fancy to see 
Stalheim again." 

" Stalheim,— that little hilltop place ! Why, 
Mrs. Ward, it is at least three days' journey 
behind us." 

Nothing daunted, Mrs. Ward continued: 
" Then no doubt we can get there without 
going over any region that we have already 
seen. When a country is all scenery and 
nothing else, the order in which one sees it 
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can be a matter of no consequence. Water- 
fall, glacier, fjord, — fjord, glacier, waterfall. 
What does it matter ? Answer me that." 

Elvira shook her head hopelessly. 

" I remember that the Stalheim hotel was a 
very comfortable place to rest. I need rest. 
We all need rest. We *ve been travelling too 
fast. We '11 go there and remain quite quiet 
for about a week." And she picked up her 
possessions and sailed away. 

Elvira, apparently studying the map, was 
left marvelling at the transparency of the good 
lady's diplomacy. So the Andersen factor 
was to be thus forcibly eliminated from the 
Ward-Boyd proposition. The manoeuvre was 
scarcely necessary, when Katie was as fond of 
Tom, as she had just been ingenuously admit- 
ting. Elvira sighed, and pushed away her un- 
tasted rolls and coffee. " At least," said she, 
" if my lot is to be an old maid, save me from 
being a meddlesome one. Carlyle's motto 
shall be my own, — ' The thing with which I 
have nothing to do, I will do nothing with.' " 

At the end of the hall was a sunny balcony. 
With an impulse to feel the freshness of the 
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morning air, Elvira turned thither. Below, 
on the lawn, was Thomas Boyd. He looked 
up, startled and confused for a second, as if he 
believed that if she surprised him while deep 
in thought, it followed that she could read 
those thoughts. 

" Lovely day," was his commonplace re- 
mark. Tom had never been exactly poetical 
in his temperament, but the .fancy which he 
left unspoken was that she looked like a white 
flower. The pallor of her delicate features 
gave him a quick impression of elusive loveli- 
ness. What flower was she most like, he won- 
dered, while he half listened to her voice. 

" What a long green valley," Elvira was 
saying. " It reminds me of an old painting so 
dear to my childish days that it haunts me 
yet. My mother's name for it was ' The Vale 

m 

of Arcadia.' This is wonderfully like it, only 
there should be a rustic swain in the fore- 
ground. No, Mr. Boyd, you 're rather out of 
focus, besides being hopelessly unpicturesque 
in that British costume you 're so proud of. 
And over there should be a Watteau shep- 
herdess neglecting her little white sheep " — 
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she stopped, too conscious of his gaze to 
continue. 

She met his eyes, illumined with a radiant 
longing. She caught the suggestion of some- 
thing which he had no intent to communicate 
then, nor Elvira to understand. Something 
whose existence she fiercely denied the instant 
after. And yet, over her pale face, the colour 
came surging up. 

A woman never looks so young as when she 
blushes before the man she loves. Elvira 
Allen, standing in the glorious light of that far 
northern morning, suddenly became to Boyd 
not merely a delightful picture of the present, 
but a lovely incarnation of the past. " What 
flower ? " he asked himself. " Now I know. 
It is of those white cinnamon pinks that bor- 
dered Huldah's round flower-bed that she 
reminds me." And then he hesitated only a 
second in bewildered delight before exclaiming, 
"Elvira! You are our own Elvira! Why, 
why have n't you told me ? You 've known 
me all along ! Of course you 're Elvira; but 
' Abbott ' ? You 're not married, Elvira ? 
Tell me that 's a mistake, — Elvira Allen." 
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** Of course I knew you at once, Tom. But 
you seemed to prefer calling me 'Abbott/ and 
you know that Huldah used to say that ' men 
folks should be humoured.' Oh, I 'm an old 
maid still/' and she laughed, as she was wont 
to laugh in the old Glen nock days, at his 
discomfiture. 

" When I look into your eyes, I can't credit 
my own stupidity," he replied, " but you 
must believe me when I tell you that from the 
first day in Molde, I could not feel that you 
were a stranger. I knew that in some way 
you belonged in my life." Then, suddenly 
conscious that this was a somewhat theatrical 
statement to be sending up from the lawn to a 
young lady leaning over a balcony rail, he 
added, " Why have you hidden yourself from 
your old playmate in this way ? " 

" You must remember that Tom of Glen- 
nock is quite another person from T. Fenton 
Boyd of New York." 

" Not a bit different, except for several grey 
hairs that I had flattered myself were well 
hidden. You must tell me about everything 
that has happened since we said good-bye. Is 
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Huldah flourishing ? That 's good. Then 
you must read me some of her letters, won't 
you ? Good, wise old Huldah ! Has Aga- 
memnon used up his nine lives ? As for you, 
Elvira, you have n't changed one particle. 
You were always too sharp for my wits." 

" And I 'm not so sure," laughed Elvira, 
" but that you 're the same. I know that I 've 
often found myself saying, with somebody in 
Great Expectations, ' This is him as I ever 
sported with in days of childhood.' " 

" Ah, but I have changed in one way. I 
used to be vastly more bumptious and self- 
assertive than I am now. To-day I should n't 
care if you scolded me again. You used to 
do it with such beautiful thoroughness." 

His words brought a thrill of compunction 
to Elvira. How was this that she, who had 
just informed Mrs. Ward, " My flirting days 
are over," was bending over a balcony, holding 
informal converse with an exceedingly good- 
looking young man, with upturned brown 
eyes. How was this that she, Katie's trusted 
friend, was claiming comradeship with a man 
for whom Katie had, a minute before, avowed 
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her admiration, — the man whose avowed at- 
tachment to Katie was the excuse of his pre- 
sence in Norway, 

" Impossible. We 're not the same people 
that we were then," she answered gravely; 
" it 's no use to pretend that we are. Every- 
thing has changed since those days, — they 
seem a century ago." 

So she turned and left the balcony vacant, 
although Tom still gazed at the spot where 
she had stood. 
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Deown East, where codfish, beans, *nd bona-fide 

school-ma'ams grow, 
Where the dear old homestead nestles right among 

the Hampshire hills, 
And where the robin hops about the cherry boughs 

*nd trills; 
Where Hubbard squash 'nd huckleberries grow to 

powerful size, 
And everything is orthodox, from preachers down 

to pies. 

John Smith. (Eugene Field.) 
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LETTER FROM HULDAH CLUKEY TO 

ELVIRA ALLEN. 

Boston, June seventh, 1900. 

My dear Elvira : 

I wish your letters were n't so long in 
coming. But they are worth waiting for. 
You always tell me what I want to know. 
I 've heard of a pious old lady whose daughter 
went out West to live. Daughter wrote the 
sort of letters she thought would please 
mother, — about the state of the church, and 
religious experiences. But after a while, the 
old lady wrote, " I 'm glad that Zion is pro- 
spering, but please let me know if the baby 
has cut his teeth, what sort of victuals you 
get out there, and if you 've bought any new 
clothes." I can understand a human old 
body like that. Now I expect that Mrs. Ward 
fills up her epistles pretty considerable with 
scenery. ~ I 've heard it said that letter-writing 
was n't a great job when you had a Baedeker 
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handy. She will swell some when she gets 
back to Chicago, won't she ? But there, — I 'm 
an ill-tempered old maid, Elvira. 

Speaking of scenery, do find out, Elvira, 
once and for all, if there is or if there is not 
any " maelstrom " on the coast of Norway. I 
can see now the woodcut on the geography 
page opposite the map of pink Norway and 
blue Sweden. There was a corkscrew whirl 
with a boatload of fishermen just going to be 
sucked into it, and "A Maelstrom " in heavy 
type beneath. It seems too awfully thrilling 
to be history, but maybe it was. 

You remember that you said that I was wel- 
come to rent your room. I did n't calculate 
to do it, because I could n't bring myself to 
seeing your curios and books meddled with by 
any stranger. But there, Elvira! I 've put a 
pale little slip of a girl into it. She 's a minis- 
ter's daughter, who runs a typewriter in some 
law office. I guessed she could never pay the 
right rent for such a room, but poor thing! 
she 's supporting her mother with her earn- 
ings, I find. Fancy my taking any of that 
money ! Well, it 's a pleasure to see her 
cheeks fill out ; that pays for the skirmish of 
my wits to conquer her pride and the fear that 
she was taking charity. She had been in 
a sort of tenement house, it 's leaked out. 
When she found that she was free to spend 
her evenings in the parlour, to play on your 
piano, and to read the magazines on the library 
table, she broke down and sobbed like a baby. 
But when I fell to and patted her on the back 
as if she had a bone in her throat, she laughed 
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j* 5*ff and escaped hysterics. Poor soft little 
jl. * n g- She did make me think of some forlorn 
Z^tten cuddled down on a doorstep and expect - 
*Xg a kick when discovered. 

To please our minister, I have taken in, also, 
^*hat he called a " decayed gentlewoman." I 
^ion't like the name myself; but she 's only a 
little dried-up Englishwoman, Miss Cholmon- 
^ieley. Her " papa" was for forty years in 
some cathedral as a chorister. That 's the 
l^eginning of her history as to how she got 
stranded over here ; but after that it grows too 
involved for a plebeian mind to follow. At 
any rate, she seems somewhat restored by hav- 
ing her afternoon tea regularly, and a word of 
admiration now and then for some queer "anti- 
macassars " which the wife of a rector taught 
her to make. This rector's wife was the ninth 
daughter of a baronet. Consequently to see 
Miss Cholmondeley crochet those very stitches 
is a privilege not often granted to folks down 
Boston way. I am doubtful about her being 
able to pay her board, but she is making me 
an exceptionally large antimacassar. 

I may as well stop chattering, and make my 
confession. I have done something which I 've 
always said I 'd never do. I 've taken a man 
to board. The circumstances were peculiar. 
Don't scold me, Elvira, because I think I can 
get rid of him before you come back. Mr. 
Howard is a New England minister, and was 
over one church (down Salem way, too) for 
fifteen years. Five years ago he lost his wife 
and three children by diphtheria, all in a fort- 
night. After that he was so nearly distracted, 
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poor man, that a friend got him a place in a 
religious publishing house (now, Elvira, I can 
just see a wicked smile curling those prim lips 
of yours, but just wait till I get to the end of 
the sentence) in order to give him a complete 
change. Next winter he goes back to his 
parish. He is most inoffensive, and so dread- 
fully absent-minded that he reminds me of that 
blessed old professor. He puts my napkins 
into his pockets by mistake, and one day I just 
had to tell him that he could n't expect a silver 
pepper-box to fit into his vest pocket as easily 
as a fountain-pen would. 

Does it not seem to you as if one half the 
world was born just to be poor relations of the 
other half ? But it makes a sight of difference 
if the other half acknowledges the relationship. 
Mostly they don't. According to my means, 
I ought to belong to the poor set. But I 
always find more people related to me than 
I *m a relation of, — at any rate, I know what 
I 'm trying to say, and as you 're such a deal 
cleverer than I, you ought to know, too. 

Elvira, I miss you very much. Take care 
of yourself, and always have mustard handy in 
case of a cold on your lungs. 

Give my regards, of course, to the Wards. 
Affectionately yours, 

HULDAH CLUKEY, 
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LETTER FROM HULDAH CLUKEY TO 

ELVIRA ALLEN. 

Boston, June twenty-first, 1900. 

My dear Elvira : 

Well, Elvira, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather when I read about your 
meeting and travelling with Tom Boyd. Is 
he at all like his sainted father ? I reckon 
not. Tom used to be more like the rest of us 
sinners. 

I can't say I like the idea of his marrying 
Katie. I don't know why I object. Old 
women have their whims. Perhaps I mind 
because she 's too young. Still, ten years 
added to Tom's life have not made him as 
much older as ten have made me. Actually, 
Elvira, I 'm forty-seven years old. Some- 
times I feel about twenty. Then I go out on 
the Common and get twinges of rheumatism, 
and come in feeling as if I were about a hund- 
red. Growing up is queer. You lay up a lot 
of experiences, and you acquire a lot of com- 
mon-sense. Then it 's too late for these to be 
of any use to yourself. And no one else either 
can or will take the benefit of them. 

The man has n't made much trouble — for a 
man. I 'm beginning to think that absent- 
mindedness is almost as sure a sign of goodness 
as is a large nose. He 's liable to pass the 
house and keep on down the street instead of 
coming in to dinner. But the little type- 
writer girl has appointed herself guardian, and 
pops out in the nick of time and runs him in. 
He likes this little girl. One day, when I was 
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by, he was telling her all about his early days. 
Since then he seems to take it for granted that 
I know all about him — he seems to remember 
only that he was talking to some female. His 
home is a parsonage built more than a hundred 
years ago in a little country town. In the gar- 
den are two rows of tall lilies, that lead down 
to a mountain brook. In these hot days in the 
city I love to hear about such a place. My Aunt 
Huldah used to send me, when I was a little 
girl visiting her, into a garden something like 
that, — only the lilies were hollyhocks, and the 
brook was a pond. She would tell me that I 
must whistle every minute until I got back, so 
that she would know that I was not filling my 
mouth with ripe berries. Dear soul, she 
never thought how I could fill my pocket 
without interfering with the tune. 

What do you suppose I 've found this man 
doing ? His washerwoman came to me about 
it, so I had to know. He can't sew, and he 
does n't like holes in his stockings. There- 
fore he pinches the holes together, and winds 
black thread round them. Think of the little 
wudges in his shoes! Worse than the dried 
peas that the friars used to wear! 

And, speaking of religion, Miss Cholmonde- 
ley does n't approve of Mr. Howard, because, 
she says, he 's a Dissenter, and her people have 
always upheld Church and State. If she 's the 
final result, the process must be very wearing. 

He does n't wear wudges now, anyway, for 

I 've darned those socks ever since — bless Mr. 

Howard's heart, he does n't know the differ- 
ence. 
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The Hudson family next door are a cross. 
The children go to school. But I believe that 
if they went to Paradise with angels for teach- 
ers from Monday morning until Friday night, 
their home would demoralise them over Satur- 
day and Sunday. The mother is a progressive 
woman. She 's up _ now for School Commis- 
sioner. She leans out of her second-story back 
hall-bedroom window, when I 'm airing my 
pillows, and instructs me on the suffrage quest- 
ion. She says that I 'm benighted and in 
bondage. She says that it is the first step 
which counts. She tells me to remember the 
story of the traveller and the camel, — after he 
let the creature put his head inside the tent, it 
was not long before the entire beast followed. 
So at present Mrs. Hudson is inserting her 
head into city politics, and her little camels, 
meanwhile, climb over my back fence and tease 
my cook for ginger cakes. 

I can't get my mind off Tom's marrying 
Katie Ward. I do not understand it or like 
it. Katie is a dear girl, and she used to sit on 

the professor's lap, but 

Your affectionate, 

HULDAH. 

LETTER FROM HULDAH CLUKEY TO 
ELVIRA ALLEN. 

Boston, July second, 1900. 

My dear Elvira : 

I 've been very busy, Elvira, on account of 
severe illness in " the family," or I 'd have 
written to you before. 
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I 've told you, have n't I, that Rev. Mr. 
Howard is the sort of person who is always 
looking out for others and neglecting himself ? 
He 's been recently interested in getting a 
crippled young German out of a hospital and 
back to his mother on the Rhine. The poor 
fellow seemed dying with home-sickness. I 
suspect that Mr. Howard paid his passage. 
But the day that he saw the poor lad off he 
got soaking wet, and the first I knew he was 
at the point of death with pneumonia. He 
thought that he was going to die, and he en- 
trusted to me his last messages and a few 
simple bequests, — so pathetic, Elvira; and the 
sort of things that a man who 's been raised in 
New England could never bring himself to say 
unless he was on what he believed to be his 
death-bed. 

It makes me blush to think that I received 
his confidences under mistaken impressions, — 
for Doctor Percy has pulled him through. 
And now the most patient, the most grateful, 
and the least calculated to take care of him- 
self — that 's the sort of convalescent he makes. 

Yet, I 'm glad to say, he 's not a saint. A 
44 white devil,' ' as John Bunyan puts it, has 
shown itself when Miss Cholmondeley's com- 
panionship has been offered for an afternoon. 
He said that to watch her making an antima- 
cassar would bring on a relapse. " Her gen- 
tility," he said, very fierce, like a child who 
knows he 's naughty, 44 is like the air in some 
musty old crypt." Did you ever hear the 
like ? And him just out of the jaws of death. 

44 And," he went on, " I won't take that 
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beef-tea unless you '11 stay here, Miss Clukey." 
Of course, one has to humour a sick man like 
that. And so my time has gone, Elvira. I 
hope you will understand and excuse 
Your foolish old 

HULDAH. 




» 
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The House-Mother 
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O steadfast dweller on the selfsame spot, 
Where thou wast born, that still repinest not — 
Type of the home-fond heart, the happy lot! — 
Deeply thy mild content rebukes the land 
Whose flimsy houses, built on the shifting sand 
Of trade, for ever rise and fall 
With alternation whimsical, 

Enduring scarce a day, 

Then swept away 
By swift engulfments of incalculable tides, 
Whereon capricious Commerce rides. 

Corn. (Sidney Lanier.) 

The floor with tassels of fir was besprent, 
Filling the room with their fragrant scent. 

She heard the birds sing, she saw the sun shine, 
The air of the summer was sweeter than wine. 

And through it, and round it, and over it all, 
Sounded incessant the waterfall. 

Queen Sigurd the Haughty. (Henry 
Wads worth Longfellow.) 
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XIV 
The House-Mother 

UNDER the shadow of a great grey rock 
stood a Norwegian farmhouse, simple, 
but with the evidences of thrift and prosperity 
in every line and angle. In front, the green turf 
stretched down to the fjord, widened at that 
point into a tranquil lake shut in by hills. To 
the east of the farm, a score or more of bright 
painted cottages clustered round a tall-spired 
church ; and for the world with its turmoil, — 
that was all shut out behind the everlasting 
hills. 

One warm summer afternoon, this farm- 
house door stood open, letting in the soft 
breeze. Within was a cozy living-room, with 
home-made rugs, a great green-painted side- 
board, a tall clock, a tiny hand sewing-machine, 
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innumerable cotton " tidies," and everywhere, 
as chief adornments, pots of blooming house- 
plants. A comely, strong-featured woman 
appeared in the doorway, and stood gazing far 
down the fjord ; for to the west was a water- 
way which she could not see, but which she 
knew was the gate through which the steamers 
came and went. 

" Rika, is it too soon to hope for hirfi to- 
day ? " asked a sweet, tremulous voice. 

" I should not expect him to-day, mother; 
not until one day more, or perhaps even two," 
replied " Rika," turning from the doorway to 
a couch drawn near the open window, — a win- 
dow with a western outlook. There, propped 
by cushions, rested a little old woman, with 
wrinkled hands dropped meekly in her lap. 
Not one feature of her worn dark face could 
have had a trace of beauty, even in its youth ; 
but now, like some rugged landscape softened 
in the afterglow, the whole was mildly radiant. 

" Should he happen to come before you 
think, Rika, I trust that you have all things 
ready. Is the cake as he once liked it ? " 

Smiling but without a word the daughter 
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disappeared for a minute, and returned bearing 
a platter on which towered a cone of sugared 
rings, which she displayed to the dear old 
mother. 

44 Do you remember, Rika, the day of 
Henrik's wedding ? Lars was nine years old, 
and Olga gave him almost a whole cake like 
this one. How proud he was when he boasted 
that he had eaten the largest ring." 

Rika nodded indulgently. She was not 
likely to forget the simple reminiscences that 
were almost daily recalled to her. She was 
turning to go about some small household 
duty, when her mother put out a detaining 
hand. She did not smile but her face 
was drawn in the earnestness of a great resolu- 
tion. Sitting erect, she laid one wrinkled 
hand on the Bible, saying slowly, and with an 
effort that Rika well understood one moment 
later, " To this feast that we hold with our 
friends when our Lars comes home, we will bid 
the Schjolberg family. They did your father 
grievous wrong concerning the pasture land, 
and concerning the fishing in the fjord they 
had not the right. Our feet have not crossed 
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their thresholds for twenty years. But God is 
good to us. He gives back my son to me, 
although in the fifteen years of his absence we 
have all doubtless many times trespassed 
against Him. Therefore, I forgive the Schjol- 
bergs. Ever remember, Frederika, that now 
I forgive, and you likewise." 

For a moment Frederika hesitated. She 
had been brought up in the silent, intense feud 
feeling against the Schjolbergs ; and her nature 
was not one easily turned. But the mother 
was as imperious as if her daughter were yet a 
child. And with childlike obedience, and with 
a solemnity as if she were taking an oath, she 
repeated, — " I forgive the wrong done by the 
Schjolbergs; for God is indeed good." There 
was silence in the farmhouse, save for the 
ticking of the great clock, and the plash of a 
waterfall near by. Then the daughter added 
briskly, — 

44 Now, mother, you must rest and not talk." 
For Rika knew that the utterance of that de- 
claration of forgiveness had cost her mother a 
severe struggle. So she lowered the pillows 
on the couch, and loosened the black cap that 
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covered the snow-white hair. Soon the 
mother dozed. The warm sunshine played 
over her crossed hands. It danced on the 
quaint flowered pattern of the blue coverlet 
which those hands had woven before she came 
under this roof as a bride. Bees hummed 
and boomed in the red clover blossoms just 
under the window. In a silence made up of 
such peaceful sounds, tranquil indeed was her 
sleep. 

Despite her own words to her mother, 
Frederika could not help, every now and then, 
looking wistfully toward the cleft in the mount- 
ains. But such idleness was not to be toler- 
ated, even if the long-expected brother might 
be near. So away she went to see if her 
handmaidens were all at work, as it behooved 
them to be in this house, so soon to be the 
scene of a merrymaking that would include 
all the people of the hamlet. Right eagerly 
would they come, for in these last weeks all 
their talk had been of the welcome to their 
well-beloved townsman. Had Lars Andersen 
ever failed to hold out a helping hand to one 
of them in any trouble that had reached his 
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knowledge ? Had he not rebuilt their ancient 
church, and enriched their little town with im- 
provements that were the marvel of the old 
men and the pride of the young ? 

The old mother slept peacefully. Frederika 
busied herself with superintending her cookery. 
The afternoon sun turned the crystal surface 
of the fjord into a golden frame surrounding a 
mirrored picture of the mountains above the 
cottage. Thus it was that unobserved by 
anyone the little steamer glided through the 
western rock gates, and approached the land- 
ing. Unheard were its whistle and the cries 
of the boatmen. 

But not long after, there stole into the old 
mother's dreams an ancient carol, — a lilting 
folk-song first heard from the lips of her lover 
and husband, these many years silent in the 
churchyard. Half awaking, she recalled her 
fair-haired boy, as, singing that song, he was 
used to come through the hay-fields. She 
raised her head. The bees still hummed in 
the red clover. The sun was lower, its light 
a warmer gold. Surely the song was growing 
nearer. It was at the door. Then a tall 
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figure darkened the entrance; and the mother 
cried, " Lars, my Lars! " 

Swiftly he gathered her in his arms, kissed 
the aged, wrinkled face and the silky hair, 
holding her fast while she wept, sobbing, "Oh, 
my man-child! Oh, my Lars! So big and 
strong!" And mingled with her sobs were 
the sobs of " Andersen the Iron King " — as 
he was known in that far western land whither 
he had gone a penniless lad. 

In their rapture they forgot Frederika; but 
she came running, making audible her joy in a 
noisier welcome. So it came to pass that in 
that valley that night there was a home full 
enough of peace and of love to have belonged 
to a better world than this fretful old one of 
ours. 

The news of Andersen's arrival spread fast, 
and in the long light evening all the people 
came in throngs to welcome him home again. 
There were qld playmates, — now bearded men, 
with their buxom wives. And if any of them 
were shy or for the moment stiff, fancying that 
the great man Andersen might not be like the 
old comrade Lars, they were reassured by the 
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grasp of his two hands and the light in his 
eyes. The Lutheran pastor who had christened 
him was too nearly blind to see him clearly 
now, but he was led tottering over the hills, to 
bless the boy who had always been his favourite. 

" When last I blessed Lars," said he to the 
mother, " I reached down; but now, see, had 
he not knelt, I must have reached up." 

Later still, — in fact it was the next day, but 
nobody knew the difference, — the village musi- 
cians serenaded Lars with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. And no one, even had he had the 
heart, could have persuaded the mother that 
grander music was possible than that which, 
with its clash and din, its jubilant hub-bub 
of loud welcoming strains, woke echoes in all 
the heights. 

The days that followed were spent in some- 
what the same fashion. The story of the 
great feast which was given at the Andersen 
farm that same week passed into local history. 
All future festivities were ever after tested and 
measured by this one, and always found, how- 
ever admirable, to fail to eclipse that memor- 
able occasion. 
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The old mother was so full of happiness that 
she scarcely realised that she was still this side 
of heaven. And one morning her children 
found that, with the smile still upon her face, 
she had passed to the other side. Then the 
neighbours who had rejoiced with Lars and 
Frederika mourned with them just as sincerely ; 
and the bitterness was taken from their loss in 
the memory of that tranquil face and in the 
sympathy of their friends. 

Then followed a season of quiet — of quiet so 
intense that it seemed even to hush the noises 
of the world beyond the mountains. When 
Lars woke in the mornings, he found it hard to 
believe that there had been the interval be- 
tween his boyhood in Norway and his return. 
Had not all his life been here ? Were not all 
his work and his wealth elsewhere, his battling 
with questions of labour and of capital, a wild 
dream ? Yet, he realised, there was an actual- 
ity in the fifteen years. For now he was not 
the generous-hearted boy who had wished he 
were able to help these village folk. He was 
the grown man who had fulfilled his childish 
ambitions. He revisited former haunts, he 
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lifted burdens of debts from old friends, paid 
off mortgages, and busied himself in the small 
interests of the hamlet as assiduously as if they 
had been the affairs of a great municipality. 
He even played a kind of out-season St. 
Nicholas to the little children, who clustered 
about him, their eyes wide in the belief that 
he was indeed a superior order of being, as 
friendly as he was powerful. 

But one day Lars woke to the knowledge 
that life this side of the narrow cleft of hills 
was all insufficient for his powers. Yet, as he 
recalled his life beyond the cleft, he saw 
nothing that would fill the measure of his con- 
tent. After that, although slowly, as was his 
manner of thought, he began to realise that 
his vague discontent came from a new form of 
loneliness. Forthwith he began to plead with 
his sister to leave all and to follow him " back 
to the States. ' ' 

Poor Frederika ! She was torn between her 
love of him and her love of home. She passed 
grievous nights and wretched days before Lars, 
seeing her struggles, understood what a cruel 
uprooting this proposed change would be to 
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her, and one really as needless as unwise. 
Then Frederika confided to him that as as- 
sistants of the old pastor, — that he and she, — 
that she and he — ; but that if Lars had wanted 
her to go to the States, of course she would 
have followed thither. At this, Lars, overcome 
by the enormity of his unconscious selfishness, 
kissed her and convinced her that it was by far 
the best for him that she should stay at the old 
homestead and act as his almoner, whenever 
anybody or anything Norwegian needed the 
money which he was ever ready to distribute. 
Then Frederika, made wise by her own 
experience, began to suspect the cause of 
her brother's unrest, and to plan what she 
considered a sovereign cure. Accordingly 
from that hour Lars was continually, but 
quite as if by chance, coming into contact with 
maidens known and unknown. There were 
wholesome rustics, blushing as rosy red as 
their jackets; stylish damsels who followed 
Christiania fashions; a fair widow from Ber- 
gen ; three bouncing beauties from the Rouns- 
dal valley, and a ravishing blonde from the 

Sogni Fjord. 
15 
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One and all they came to visit Frederika ; 
and Lars found each and every one, in a 
diverse way, attractive. There were these 
blue-eyed and those black-eyed; these sweet 
and pure as daisies, and those mild and gentle 
as the kine they fed. Lars walked with them 
and sang with them, gave them pretty trum- 
pery of belts and buckles and rings, with 
lavish outlay of kroners but with no partiality. 
Then when they had sailed homeward down 
the fjord, poor baffled Frederika discovered 
that Lars could not tell which was Rosa with 
the flashing black eyes, and which Christina, 
whose locks were the hue of ripe wheat. 

Still oppressed by this hitherto unfelt mel- 
ancholy, one afternoon Lars went for a long 
stroll in the pine woods on the mountain. 
Drawing in deep breaths of the warm, sweet 
air, he tried to fancy himself a boy again. He 
ran, climbed, leaped. He found a whimsical 
pleasure in discovering himself not yet old 
enough to be too clumsy for many boyish 
athletic feats. It was possible, however, that 
he wearied sooner than in the old days; for 
before he had reached the nearest mountain- 
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top he found himself ready for a rest. He 
threw himself down under an isolated tree, 
and looked far over hill ranges, down the green 
valley that was his home, away to the chain of 
lakes, glittering in the summer light. What a 
glorious outlook this had been for a boy ! He 
assured himself that a man's entire after-life 
ought to be stronger, purer, more lofty in as- 
piration, because of the possession of such 
memories. He meekly wished himself a 
nobler, truer man. Then, mayhap, he should 
have been a less melancholy one than he was 
at the present moment. His head was bent, 
his glance downcast. So he espied a clump of 
tiny, dewy bluebells, blooming at his feet. 
He obeyed the impulse to gather the blossoms. 
Then — was it what the learned call subcon- 
sciousness, or was it the natural sentimentality 
of a man in love ? Suddenly it was as if a 
small white hand stretched out to take the 
flowers from his own hand. Raising his face, 
he seemed to look for a second into the face 
of the maiden who would be the one woman 
whom he could love, — the sweet, saucy face of 
Katie Ward, with eyes veiling a tenderness as 
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great as when he had told her of his boyhood. 
Half dreaming, Lars went down the mount- 
ain-path, taking note no longer of pink and 
purple tinted hills, or of wild-flowers fairer 
than the clump of bluebells; taking no note, 
also, of the work and the wealth awaiting him 
beyond the North Sea ; for again he felt that 
his strong arms and his Norwegian traditions 
were his only possessions. 

That night Lars told Frederika that inas- 
much as he was a naturalised American citi- 
zen, whose home would always be in his 
adopted country, it would not be wise for him 
to take a Norwegian wife. 

" Any American woman would feel it an 
honour—" began Frederika proudly. Then 
Lars tried to explain to her that, even in a 
land of boasted democratic equality, he had 
been outside what was known as society, until 
his great wealth had brought him distinction. 
Then many doors, shut when he was poor, 
flew open when he held the golden key. With 
a gleam of mischief he told Rika of man- 
oeuvring mothers, of ambitious daughters, of 
his easily acquired knowledge of the routine 
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of fashionable life, with its balls and theatres, 
its flirtations and scandals. 

As the roguish brother had expected, the 
face of the simple sister filled with horror. 
She fancied that Lars lived in a land of worse 
than heathen corruption. " He is strong to 
resist temptation," she thought in all serious- 
ness, " but I am thankful that I am delivered 
therefrom." Then earnestly she urged her 
brother to marry some sweet and godly help- 
meet, wise, modest, and thrifty, one "to do 
him good and not evil all the days of his life." 

Lars listened attentively, without reply. 
Then he said, " Sometime I may give you a 
sister, Frederika. Sometime — who knows ? " 

" You will not marry a Norwegian, you say. 
Is it then an American girl ? ' ' 

Flushing over his broad white forehead, 
Lars answered, " Yes, there is someone, my 
sister ; but if she is for me or no, I cannot tell. 
To believe that, seems too good, too wonder- 
ful." 

" Is she one of those fashionable girls of 
whom you have told me ? " 

" There is nothing whatever fashionable 
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about her," the deluded Lars made reply. 
" She dresses very plainly. She is altogether 
simple, lovely, and childlike, even though she 
is an American girl. ' ' 

" Does she know of your wealth, Lars ? " 
asked Frederika, who, although she had never 
been five days' journey from her home, was 
not without worldly wisdom. 

" She has no idea whether I am worth a 
hundred kroners." 

" That is well, my brother. For surely you 
wish her to marry the Norwegian heart, and 
not the purseful of American dollars." 

" I have no right to talk of her and of mar- 
riage. She cannot dream of my love for her. 
I may never see her again. I do not know 
where to seek her ; and her parents, I know, 
wish her unsought by me." 

His face grew grave, while he pondered 
whether dainty little Katie were not impos- 
sibly fine for a great, country-bred fellow like 
himself. And Frederika wisely refrained from 
further questions. 

From that time his restlessness increased. 
He missed his mother almost as much as if he 
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were the lad who had never been away from 
her side. When he saw her vacant couch by 
the western window, and recalled that golden 
afternoon of his home-coming, his arms ached 
to enfold again the frail little woman who had 
gone away. On one Sunday when he sat 
among his townsfolk in the bare old church, 
the thought of their honest friendships failed 
to satisfy him. He even discovered that their 
provincial wisdom and their larger ignorance 
were even capable of boring him. Yet, more 
slow of wit than the dullest among them, Lars 
did not connect this constant longing and 
loneliness with the thing that " he had missed 
or itself missed him," as Browning has it. 

The voice of the old pastor brought his 
wandering attention to the day's lesson. 
' ' Isaac took Rebekah and she became his wife 
and he loved her; and Isaac was comforted 
after his mother's death/' It was comfort 
such as this that the soul of Lars Andersen 
craved; and when he went out of the old 
church door, he registered a vow to go forth 
and search far and wide until he found his 
Rebekah. 
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What have these lonely mountains worth revealing ? 

More glory and more grief than I can tell; 
The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling, 

Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell. 

Stanzas. (Emily Bronte.) 
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XV 
At Cross Purposes 

DINNER had been served at the Stalheim 
hotel, and, after the comfortable manner 
of the place, the tourists were breaking into 
little groups, sauntering back and forth in the 
great hall, or pausing at a little table to sip 
coffee. The hotel was unusually full, and of 
"guests" of a sort more pleasing to Mrs. 
Ward than any she had thus far encountered. 
Here were congenial companions who were 
content to sit with tl^eir backs to the view and 
deplore the hard fate of drawing up to a table 
whereon fish appeared thrice daily ; and among 
any knot of anxious-faced women discussing in 
stage-whispers the terrors of the Custom 
House, Mrs. Ward was found in the midst. 
Mr. Ward, too, had gained some satisfaction 
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in " sleeping in the same bed for a week run- 
ning." Indeed, their parental minds would 
have been quite tranquil had it not been for 
the trying conduct of their daughter. 

That young woman was distinctly unlike 
herself. Even Elvira watched her with a won- 
derment that amounted to dismay. The frank 
Katie, whose moods had come and gone like 
breezes upon a lake, leaving the depths un- 
troubled, had become as inconsequent, as 
irascible, and as distrait as if she were the 
flightiest girl ever created. 

This state of affairs was variously diagnosed. 

" If she was ten years younger and we were 
at home," announced Mrs. Ward, " I should 
say that she was just spoiling to be put into 
the dark closet under the stairs for an hour." 

" These days I never seem to know where 
you 're at, Kit," said her father. " Are n't 
you well ? Sure you are ? What is it, then ? 
Got something on your mind you can't tell 
your old father ?" 

" Sure enough, she has something on her 
mind," thought Elvira, " but none of us can 
help her. So far, life has been plain sailing 
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for her. She 's always been sure of herself. 
She 's always been able to decide for herself 
what was right and what was wrong. Now 
she 's arrived at some sort of problem that 
puzzles her, and she does n't know what to 
make of it. How cross she is, and then how 
repentant ! How gay and then how doleful ! 
Poor little Katie !" 

On one evening Mr. Ward had retired to 
the smoking-room, Mrs. Ward was seated on a 
comfortable sofa, with Elvira by her side, in 
the great hall. Each held one of the small 
cups of delicious coffee served by the pretty 
girl behind the urn. At the end of the hall, a 
piano and two violins were making a cheerful 
din of dance music, and various couples were 
whirling or hopping or sliding, according to 
their various nationalities, over the shining 
floor. 

" Where 's Katie ? " asked Mrs. Ward. " I 
thought she was dancing with Mr. Boyd a 
minute ago." 

44 I fancy that they 've gone roaming out-of- 
doors. Katie seems to be much taken with 
the beauties of nature of late. She likes 
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nothing better than to race down to the gorge 
of the Narrodal, only stopping for breath at 
some of the many terraces by the way. Then 
she roams back at her own sweet will, watch- 
ing the leaping cataracts. And/' Elvira added 
in soliloquy, " the Lord only knows whether 
she '11 return tired and cross, or exhilarated 
and angelic/ ' 

Mrs. Ward finished her coffee, and signified 
to the pretty girl officiating at the coffee table 
that she should like another cup. As Elvira 
carried the cups to and fro, Mrs. Ward noticed 
the easy confidence with which the girl walked 
across the slippery floor. 

" Don't you ever dance?" she asked, .as 
Elvira returned. 

" I should hate to count the number of 
years since I Ve had a good waltz," laughed 
Elvira. 

" You 'd ought to dance, now and then," 
observed Mrs. Ward. " Oh, here come Tom 
and Katie." 

They appeared together in the doorway, but 
Katie with an independence that savoured of 
discourtesy left her escort and crossed the 
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room to her mother. Tom, with an amused 
smile twitching his lips, watched her trip away. 
Then, with the smile dying, his eyes fastened 
upon the two figures standing before Mrs. 
Ward. Perhaps the quality which had 
amounted to preciseness in the dear old pro- 
fessor had developed into fastidiousness in 
Tom. He always noted the manner of gowns 
which women wore, and was gratified when 
their garments seemed an outward sign of their 
inward natures. To-night Katie was sporting 
a white overdress that swished gaily as she 
walked, and whose ruffles, tossed by her little 
feet, revealed more ruffles of pale green silk. 
For all her flying curls and the apparent in- 
difference with which she wore her clothes, 
there was a nattiness about her like to that of 
a choice doll in a show window. Tom re- 
flected that he had treated her somewhat as if 
she were the prettiest doll that he had ever 
seen. 

Elvira was in a dull blue clinging stuff, that 
accented the colour of her steady eyes. " She 
dresses a bit too old," commented Tom. 
Next, as Elvira stooped to brush away a twig 
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that had caught in Katie's ruffles, and then, 
with the suppleness of a willow wand, rose 
again to her full height, he added, "I would n't 
have her change. She 's a woman and not a 
baby. And, heavens, Tom Boyd, you 're not 
a baby either! " 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Ward was asking Katie, 
44 What have you, my dear, in that little box ? " 

44 Oh, just another enamelled spoon. We 
went dawdling about that shop down there by 
this door so long that Mr. Boyd insisted that 
he must buy something, — that we really owed 
rent to the shopkeeper. I 've refused this. 
But when he said he had no place to put it, I 
offered to carry it for him." 

"I suppose," said Mrs. Ward, with elephant- 
ine coyness, 44 that he must have been feeling 
4 spooney.' " Then, with sudden severity, 
44 I hope you were very polite." 

44 I was most amiable. But I 'm tired of 
pretending to be delighted with the souvenirs 
that he pokes at me, as he 'd offer bon-bons 
to a baby." 

44 He 's very generous, Katie. Hush, here 
he comes." 
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44 It 's no use 4 hushing ' me, mamma. I 've 
said the same thing to him." 

44 May I have this dance, Katie," asked 
Tom, approaching as the violins and piano, 
with the spirit of true northern industry, 
plunged into a waltz. " I think this is the 
one you promised me." 

44 Thank you. I don't believe I '11 dance 
any more this evening," she replied, emphasis- 
ing her determination by seating herself on 
the pudgy sofa with a bounce that tried the 
springs. 

44 Katie is weary," explained Mrs. Ward 
apologetically, " after her ramble." In exi- 
gencies such as the present, Mrs. Ward found 
comfort for her own soul at least in " treading 
the upper corridors " of language. 

44 I 'm not a bit tired," interrupted Katie. 

Her pettishness served only to increase the 
amusement on Boyd's face. How pretty she 
looked when she drew her lips down in that 
way. 44 Ten years ago," he mused, " she 'd 
have slapped me. She 's 4 hopping mad ' at 
me, as the children say. And what have I 
done, anyway ? /don't know." 

16 
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But all that he said was: " If you don't care 
to dance, that 's excuse enough." 

" I don't," said Katie, through compressed 
lips. 

" Perhaps Miss Allen would do me the 
honour. Or would she, too, prefer to trample 
me underfoot ? " 

Before Elvira could answer, Katie interposed : 
" Do go, Elvira. I 'd like to see you dance." 

A slight colour crept into Elvira's face, for 
she saw the annoyance in Mrs. Ward's and the 
mischievous pleasure in Katie's. But Boyd 
gave her no chance to refuse. 

" Anything for peace," she murmured, as 
he led her away. 

" Yes, there you go, now, telling me I 'm a 
cumberer of the ground. But don't stop on 
any account. I 'm quite accustomed to it by 
this time, I assure you. The refreshing truth- 
fulness of the Norwegian people seems to be 
in the air. Even I feel continually moved to 
speak out what is in my mind. In fear and 
trembling I control the tendency, reflecting on 
the awful results if this simple northern custom 
were introduced into our latitude." 
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Elvira smiled, — the indulgent, amused smile 
that he loved to see, even when caused by his 
boyish cynicisms. It was so like the fierce, 
impatient smile that was used to curl her girl- 
ish lips, and yet, in the tolerant sweetness 
that the years had brought, so different. 

They swung into the waltz, and for a few 
minutes neither spoke. Their nearly equal 
heights, and their smooth, rhythmical steps, 
apparently as effortless as in walking, made 
them the cynosure of all eyes in that motley 
throng. 

<r How well matched Elvira's and Tom's 
steps are," said Mrs. Ward, with manifestly 
sly intent. 

44 Admirably," replied Katie. " I 'm much 
too short. When he dances with me he stoops 
over as if he were one of the grown-up people 
at a children's birthday party, and in duty 
bound to give each of the little girls a dance." 

On glided Tom and Elvira, in the pure pleas- 
ure of motion. " Not so fast," said Tom, as 
they passed the musicians' platform, assuming 
the office of master of ceremonies with an off- 
hand ease that again curled Elvira's lips with 
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amusement. " And not so loud, please," he 
added, as they repassed. The music softened, 
as if it were wilting, and the strains came low 
and languid, just as Elvira would have had 
them. 

That *s better, is n't it ? " suggested Tom. 
Yes. Better, at least, for us.** 
Well, for pity's sake, Elvira, let 's have 
something right for us." 

Elvira's eyes grew troubled. Was not this 
very waltz, perhaps, at the expense of other 
people's happiness ? Could it be that Katie 
— how stupid not to have thought of that pos- 
sibility before — was jealous of her ? But no, 
Katie would trust her. " I will not think such 
things," thought she. 

" Those musicians, as they call themselves, 
are doing fairly well for amateurs," remarked 
Boyd. " The little dark one is self-taught." 

Elvira looked up blankly, as if she saw no 
meaning in his words. There was for her only 
the sense of moving in perfect time with the 
hushed music, and the sense of that strong 
arm guiding her, — the arm of the man that 
Katie loved. 
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She swung away, and stood half turned from 
him. 

"Why must we stop now?" he asked 
hungrily. 

v Katie may be ready to dance by this 
time." 

44 She said that she would n't be ready to 
dance again this evening. You heard her say 
so. She 's been ' Mary, Mary, quite contrary,' 
all day long. And no wonder. No woman 
could resist the temptation, I suppose, of 
utilising her privileges. For she knows that 
she has only to raise her finger in token that 
she wants me, and I 'm at her service. That 
first day in Molde I told her that I 'd followed 
her to Norway as her suitor." 

44 And she?" 

44 She told me to wait. She 's to give me 
my answer before we leave Stalheim." He 
drew his breath with an effort, as if dancing had 
been an exertion that had taken his strength. 

Her voice was low and clear as she returned : 
44 I know that it is her parents' dearest wish 
that your suit should be successful. You have 
my best wishes, Tom." 
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" Yes. That *s what you say, in your cool 
little voice. And, as usual, you /re quite right. 
I 'm pledged, not only to Katie, but to the 
Wards, — the best friends that I had after leav- 
ing Glennock, — the . people to whom I owe 
more than I can ever repay." 

41 Except by your fulfilling their trust," said 
she, leading the way back to Mrs. Ward and 
Katie. 

The mother and daughter were in vehement 
converse that ceased abruptly on their ap- 
proach. " Why did you stop waltzing ? " 
asked Katie, her eyes burning with excite- 
ment. " Mamma and I have been lost in ad- 
miration. No, don't say anything pretty to 
me, Mr. Boyd. Just be brutally rude some- 
times. Remember how tame Norway would 
be if Nature had ironed it out flat." 

" You don't know me yet, Katie," he re- 
plied, with an overdone calmness, " if you 
think you detected an approaching compli- 
ment. Like Charles Lamb's maiden aunt, I 
have ' asperities in my nature.' Yes, I sup- 
pose I can be brutal at times. All clumsy 
male creatures are so stupid. But at least we 
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t:ry to select the objects of our brutalities with 
some reference to, — well, to size, for instance." 
" You mean that you 're like the traditional 
elephant who hesitates to efface a baby and so 
steps over it ? I assure you that I had n't 
thought of you in that light," returned Katie, 
with a strained laugh. " I should say that 
Mr. Andersen, for instance, was more the ele- 
phantine type. But I like men who 're big 
and strong like that — who can do more than 
drive a four-in-hand and make money. Men 
who don't know or care whether a dress-suit 
should be worn at an afternoon tea, and who 
could n't tell what sort of gown a woman 
wore for the life of them. I hate finicky men. 
If Mr. Andersen were once justly enraged, 
I can fancy him thrashing around at a great 
rate." 

There was a glint of fire in Boyd's eye as he 
responded: "You make another mistake if 
you picture Lars Andersen ' wildly thrashing 
round.' One blow would suffice for whatever 
he wanted to do." 

Suddenly the anger went out of Katie's 
eyes. The sudden realisation came to her that 
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Boyd had lost his temper only when he im- 
agined his friend, not himself, maligned. 

" I beg your pardon," said she meekly. 
" May I have the next dance, after all ? I feel 
rested now." And as they went off, Elvira 
heard Katie ask: " You and Mr. Andersen are 
very good friends, are n't you ? You like him. 
Really, Tom ? He 's so interesting, as a na- 
tive character, you know. I wish you 'd tell 
me more about him." 

A proposed t£te-k-t£te with Mrs. Ward was 
beyond Elvira's resources at that moment. 
With a word of excuse, she escaped into the 
open air. Any confined space seemed stifling. 
She sped away up a little footpath ; then down 
a grassy hollow. Two or three old women and 
a group of young men had come from neigh- 
bouring cabins to gossip with their daughters 
or their sweethearts employed about the hotel. 
They were all chatting together in the cool, 
sweet air after a day of labour. One merry 
girl sped off after a goat that had facetiously 
snatched a piece of linen laid to bleach on the 
grass; and that simple episode seemed to 
afford the company endless amusement. 
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The sound of their joyous laughter hastened 
Elvira's steps, until at last she was alone in 
the weird whiteness of a light whose source 
had long since vanished behind the great 
peaks. She reached a pine-thicket, high 
above the gorge, and sank down, pretending 
to herself that she had come there to hear the 
water falling below and unseen ; and to watch 
the road, twisting like a ribbon for miles along 
the valley. 

Never in Elvira's solitary life had she felt 
so lonely, so outside the strong realities of 
human life and loving. Had she always been 
outside, she wondered, but had never known 
before to-night how lonely it was ? Hereto- 
fore she had always fancied herself " happy 
enough." What had she lost, here in Nor- 
way ? "Nothing, nothing, nothing!" she 
cried, digging her hands into the pine-needles. 
Then came the memory of Tom's eyes when 
he had tried to declare his loyalty to Katie, 
but had unconsciously revealed that it was El- 
vira whom he loved. Ah, how could this re- 
alisation give her satisfying joy or hope or 
comfort ? She knew that the true Tom must 
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follow out the course that seemed right to 
him, even though it were quixotic, even 
though it might bring more misery than hap- 
piness. With a logic as false as it was cruel, 
she argued that she could have no part nor lot 
in the affairs of a man who was another's lover, 
— or whose obligation, whose pledge it was to 
be the lover. 

A soft greyness sifted over the landscape. 
Mists filled the gorge. The gossiping moth- 
ers and the rustic lovers turned their steps 
homeward down the mountain. But prone on 
the ground, her hands clutching the pine- 
needles, her reasoning set at naught, lay the 
" cool and self-restrained " Elvira, while 
through her memory, over and over again, ran 
the old rhyme: 

Unasked, unsought, 

Love gives itself but is not bought. 
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She was but a child, a child, 

And I a man grown ; 
Sweet she was, and fresh and wild, 

And, I thought, my own. 
Not in Vain I Waited. (Jean Ingelow.) 
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XVI 

Subtraction and Distraction 

ELVIRA ALLEN," said Katie, appear- 
ing in the morning sunshine, " you 
need n't put on any such doleful expression 
just because you see this little book in my 
hand. I 've spent hours already over its hor- 
rid blue- and red-lined pages. There are seven- 
teen dollars not accounted for. I am very, 
very poor. I don't believe that I have two 
kroners left. See, and take pity," said she, 
theatrically, opening wide the jaws of her 
chatelaine bag. " Does n't it look like the 
' gaping, wide-mouthed, waddling frog' of our 
nursery books ? But, poor thing, how hungry 
it is! Yes, I need more money, Elvira; and 
you know that as soon as I can hand in an 
account of this month's expenditures, my 
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princely father stands ready to give me my 
next month's allowance. I 've put down 
everything that I 've spent, faithfully, so it 
will be easy for a lady like you, Elvira," — 
here she adopted a tone of mock wheedling, — 
"who knows so much and has such a clear 
head, and who *s so intellectual." 

" Give me the book, you ridiculous child." 

Katie handed over the book, and flung her- 
self upon the bed, casting upon the floor the 
fat pillows which she found in her way. " I 
think that they make up your bed more care- 
fully than mine," quoth she. 

There was quiet in the room for about five 
minutes before Elvira asked: "What does 
' three dolls, Sun.' mean ? Furnishing a baby 
house on Sundays ? " 

" Dollars for sundries, of course, Elvira. 
I 'm surprised. What else could ' Sun.' mean 
but such things as my Hardanger Fjord cos- 
tume and a native fish knife ? " 

" And ' extra, extra,' are synonyms, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" That 's it, exactly, Elvira. You 're catch- 
ing my method with true business instinct. 
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You 're coming on, my dear. ' Extra ' usu- 
ally stands for souvenir spoons. The title 
seems to fit, don't you think ? " 

And next comes ' curios, — cheap ? ' " 
Yes. My vocabulary is very large. There's 
nothing limited about that, although there is 
about my funds." 

" And then this column of ' ditto, ditto, 
ditto ? ' " 

" I believe that ' old silver ' is usually indi- 
cated there. Or maybe those nice wooden 
mugs, or maybe those nice, funny red aprons." 

" I 've found five dollars of the deficit, my 
dear young friend." 

*' Oh, well, five is almost seventeen. Just 
lacks twelve," said Katie, while she sprawled, 
baby-wise, across the bed. 

" I believe, granted sufficient time, I could 
find a few more ' doll's." 

With a sudden swoop Katie pounced on the 
book and threw it under the bed. " I don't 
want to hear anything more about dollars and 
cents," said she, springing up and pacing the 
floor. " I 'm tired of the sound. I brought 
in that miserable account book only as an 
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excuse. It's not about silly money matters that 
I want your help. I can be more practical 
than you when I try. But how can I do sums 
in subtraction or addition when my brains are 
in the puzzled state they are in these days ? If 

there were a rule of distraction I might be able 

••• . 

to do something." 

Elvira watced her pityingly. How unruffled 
her life must have been, that she should resent so 
vehemently the disturbance of her soul's peace. 

" Something 's been troubling you, I know," 
said Elvira, " you have n't been like yourself. 
I 'm ever so glad that you 're willing to come 
to me about it. I 've been afraid that it was 
I who was displeasing you." 

" You ? Why, Elvira, what could you have 
done ?" 

Elvira turned and stooped to straighten the 
bed as she replied: " I 've been afraid, Katie, 
that maybe you did n't understand that Tom 
Boyd danced with me last evening, and walked 
or talked with me at other times, only because 
he could n't have you." 

" You mean that you think I 've been jeal- 
ous ? " flashed Katie. 
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" I 've been wanting to reassure you, Katie, 
and to say that if my being here is only an 
annoyance " 

" Elvira! " Katie's arms were round her in 
an instant. " How can you say such things ? 
When I depend upon you. I don't know what 
I 'd do without you. And whenever Mr. 
Thomas Boyd has gone off with you, I 've 
been glad, glad, glad! " 

" Why, Katie, child! Now let 's sit down 
and try to be as sensible as two women can 
be, — although I 'm glad that there won't be 
any minutes of our meeting. Now, what do 
you mean ? " 

" I don't know what I mean," answered 
Katie despondently. " That 's just the trou- 
ble. I don't know what to make of myself. 
Before this I 've always understood myself, 
have n't I, Elvira ? I 've always hated people 
who did n't know their own minds, — people 
who went out shopping without knowing 
whether they wanted their evening gown of 
white mull or black net; or who were n't sure 
that they were telling just what they 'd heard ; 
or who could hear two sides of a story and not 
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know which side they agreed with ; or who — 
who were n't sure whether they liked people 
or not." 

" I remember that you have always been 
accustomed to making up your mind and de- 
livering your conclusions with neatness and 
despatch, — yes, even way back in kindergarten 
days in Glennock." 

" Yes, and recently " — mournfully — " I 
have n't been able to. First I think one thing 
and then another. That 's what makes me 
behave so abominably. I 've only reached 
one conclusion, namely, that I must ask your 
advice. No, for pity's sake, don't say you 
can't give it. Or at least listen and don't in- 
terrupt. Let me talk to someone who '11 hear 
me out." 

Elvira nodded silently. 

" / never asked Tom Boyd to leave his busi- 
ness and spend his vacation in Norway. If a 
man buys a ticket and follows you half round 
the world, is it any reason why you should 
marry him ? I say, no. But mamma says — 
and papa, too, who 's taken my side always, be- 
fore this, no matter whether I was right or 
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wrong — that a man would n't follow me if I 
had n't given him encouragement. And I 
can't deny that at Bar Harbour I did try to 
please Fenton — as he called himelf then. I 
was the only girl in our set who had an escort 
with a moustache. . . . Then mamma says, if 
I 've encouraged him, I'ma flirt if I throw him 
over without any reason. I hate girls who 'd do 
a thing like that ; it would be so dishonourable 
if the girls had happened to be the men. And 
so I asked, ' Then do you mean that I 'm in 
honour bound to marry Mr. Boyd if he wants 
me ? ' And papa said, very solemn like, 
' Katharine, you must decide that for yourself.' 
That made it seem so awfully serious, you 
know. Because before this papa and mamma 
have n't bothered about my decisions one way 
or another. But I know that means that they 
want me, awfully, to engage myself to Tom 
Boyd. They 're so fond of him. Mamma is 
always saying how ' steady ' he is, as if he 
were a horse." 

" Keep to the point, Katie. The question 
is, do you love Thomas Boyd enough to marry 
him ? " 
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" There, Elvira. That 's the way I hoped 
you 'd treat me. Bring me to order every 
time. Question : ' Do I love Tom Boyd 
enough to marry him?' Answer": — miser- 
ably—" ' That 's what I don't know.' " 

" This is a serious matter Katie." 

At that Katie melted into tears. 4t Oh, 
Elvira, don't scold. Help me to know. Help 
me to know." 

" Don't you love Tom at all ? " 

" Oh, yes, a little. It would be quite, quite 
easy, you know, Elvira, if I only hated him. 
But he 's very nice. And sometimes— rather 
often — I fancy I 'm quite fond of him. Yet I 
have n't been jealous of you. And they say 
jealousy is a sign of love, don't they ? Oh, 
dear!" 

" Yet you say that you are fond of Tom 
Boyd." 

" True. I want to look at the subject from 
all sides. You are helping me, Elvira. 
' There 's not one thing against him ' — that 's 
one of mamma's pet arguments. Yet somehow 
it does n't seem to argue." She pondered 
gloomily. 
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" Perhaps the best way will be ..F6ir..yo.u to 
talk the whole matter over witl\ Thomas Fen- 
ton himself." 

" Yes," conclusively. Then: " If wfe talk, 
though, right to the point, it might end in our 
being engaged. That gives me such a creepy 
sort of feeling — this idea of pledging myself. 
What do you say ? " 

" I — I say, ' May the Lord bless you! ' " 
exclaimed Elvira. ' 

" Oh, it is n't a question of our being 
hanged, remember. Somehow that sounds 
like the Judge's sentence." 

" I did n't mean it that way," said Elvira 
gently, " I meant that if you are engaged I 
hope that you will be very happy." 

" Happy?" echoed Katie. " I had n't 
thought about that. It 's more than I can 
manage to find out what 's right and wrong. 
And yet I think I love Tom Boyd. There 
is n't any man who 's asked me to marry him — 
or whom I could marry if he asked me, of 
course — whom I love any more than Tom. 
And then, taking into consideration the facts 
that I 've encouraged him and that we are 
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such really good chums, even when we quarrel, 
and that it would please father and mother so 
much — what do you think, Elvira ? " 

Then Elvira's nerves and patience gave out. 
" I think," cried that overwrought woman, 
" that you will drive me mad by asking me 
what I think. Child, child, what have I to do 
with your love affairs ? Think for yourself, 
love for yourself — and leave me alone." 

" There, there, you blessed old darling. 
You 've had a headache all this while and have 
never told me. Let me draw the shades. And 
you must keep quite quiet and I '11 send up 
tea. Now, ' Je maa reise stax/ in the words 
of the guide-book, — or, ' I must start at once,' 
to keep my appointment with Tom. Thank 
you so much, Elvira, for your advice." 

" Advice ? " queried Elvira weakly. But 
the door was closed. 

At the hotel door Katie found Boyd waiting, 
and in the silence that had recently been awk- 
wardly taking the place of their former banter, 
they wandered off on a path that led them, by 
chance, to the pine grove overlooking the road. 
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" Some one *s been mussing up my nice 
pine carpet," said Katie, smoothing the 
needles with her plump white hands. 

Tom failed to make any reply. Then, 
" Suppose we stop here a bit," he said, " there 
is nothing better ahead. The path grows 
rougher as it goes higher." 

" Yes, and the view here is fine," assented 
Katie, seating herself and gazing dreamily 
down the valley. Her companion spent the 
next few minutes studying her as if he had 
never really seen her before, or else was adjust- 
ing himself to some new relation of things in 
connection with her. Then he addressed her, 
unconsciously calling her by her full name. 

" Katharine, don't you think that I 've 
given you time enough to know your own 
mind ? Naturally, I am growing impatient to 
know my fate." 

She started nervously ; then turned to look 
directly into his face with a new and charming 
air of gentle womanliness: "Yes, you have 
been very good and patient. I want you to 
believe really, that in these weeks I have not 
been merely trifling, and trying to tease you. 
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I — I have n't answered because I have n't 
known what to say." 

" You could n't decide whether you liked 
me well enough to marry me?" he asked, 
stooping to pick a long blade of grass and roll- 
ing it mechanically round his finger. 

" That was it. I really could not tell," she 
returned with emphatic nods of her pretty 
head; adding frankly, "so I asked Elvira's 
advice." 

He snapped the blade of grass and dropped 
it, while Katie went on: " I thought that she 
might understand, for she 's so wise. Ordin- 
arily she can see right through me." 
And she said ? " 

This time she was rather inappropriate. 
She said, ' May the Lord bless you ! " 

" I suppose a blessing is always in order 
when " 

" Is that a carriage way down there by the 
bridge ? " asked Katie in trepidation. 

" It looks to me only like a load of hay." 

" Maybe it is, after all," said she. And then, 

" I do not consider that either of us is wildly in 
love, — the way people are in books, do you ? " 
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"We 're not in books." 

" No, and we 're dealing in plain facts. 
Pact No. 1, — I think I like you better than 
any man who has wanted to marry me." 

" What I wonder," said he, rather as a solil- 
oquy, " is whether you '11 like me better than 
any man who may appear." He did not ex- 
pect an answer. His words dropped, as it 
were, into the mist valley below and were lost. 
He did not see the sudden vivid flush that 
crossed the girl's face. 

" I told Elvira that I approved of you, ad- 
mired you. No, when I come to think of it, I 
did n't tell her what I honestly believe, — that 
another sort of wife would be better for you, — 
one who knows more than I — who 's lived 
longer, perhaps. Still, Elvira said " 

" Let us leave Elvira out the question, Katie. 
This is a matter strictly between ourselves." 

" Yes, of course. I suppose that I am for 
ever quoting Elvira. I admire her so much. 
She 's such a rare character. I don't believe 
that you half appreciate her. She has an ap- 
palling power of making a nonentity of herself 
when she wishes." 
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" I must call this meeting to order, and im- 
plore Miss Ward to attend to the matter under 
consideration, which is, — just what it was 
when I bade her good-bye in Chicago last 
winter, just what it was when I greeted her 
this summer in Molde." 

Another long silence followed, while Katie 
studied the hay-cart, now nearer and unmis- 
takable. Then she said, very seriously: '* If 
I marry you, Tom, it will not be because my 
parents wish it. If I chose to rebel they 
could n't move me one inch. And I don't 
care about a husband having money, except 
that I 'm afraid I 'd be the ruin of a poor man. 
Why are you smiling ? " 

" At your delightful explicitness." 

4t Interrupting me has put me all out. Where 
was I ? " 

" You were reminding me strongly of the 
Scotchman who told his wife, — ' I dinna marry 
ye for yer beauty, for ye had none; nor for 
yer,'— and so on." 

" This is no time for jokes. I was going to 
say that a marriage must be for love, if at all." 

" If you accept me, I most earnestly beg 
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that it will be of your own free will, and 
because you feel that you can or do love 
me. Now, am I permitted to say that we are 
engaged ? " 

Katie gave him one look, that reminded him 
of her expression when, in learning to dive, she 
had repeated, " There 's an undertow, but I 
can swim." 

Then she said " Yes." 

He drew her closer and would have kissed 
her. 

" Don't," said she, " those people in the 
hay-cart will see us." 

Considering the lovers' altitude, this did not 
seem probable enough to afford embarrass- 
ment ; but for a man supposed to be deeply in 
love, Boyd was not urgent or exacting in such 
matters. 

"It 's nearly luncheon-time," was Katie's 
next remark. So they meandered hotel-ward 
discoursing in a desultory fashion that seemed 
the most natural to them, if not to the tender 
situation. Only once, Katie loitered, ostensi- 
bly to search for a four-leaf clover, while the 
tears dimmed her eyes so that the soft grass 
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was a green blur. Better, she thought, in her 
youthful bitterness, to be buried under the 
sod with one's years, however few, a beautiful 
romance, than to live out a prosaic lifetime. 

At the hotel, she hurried to tap at Elvira's 
door. 

How 's your head, dear ? " she asked. 
Come in. It 's much better. I 'm tired, 
that 'sail. And you ?" 

" Elvira, it 's all over. Decided for all time. 
The next stage is letting mamma loose with 
great power among Paris ' modes and confec- 
tions. ' I wish I were a married woman of ten 
years' standing, and that the thing was well 
over, and an old story." 

Awaiting no comment, she fled. 

" And now for me," said Elvira, at the 
conclusion of the afternoon spent in retire- 
ment with a plea of the conveniently ascribed 
headache, " the order of exercises will be a 
properly festal air, that I may do honour to 
the occasion, — let me see, where is that white 
gown ? I am equal to it all, of course. That 
is what I happen to be here for." 
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She expected to find the party complete 
in the dining-room. But although there 
was an unmistakably radiant air suffusing 
Mr. and Mrs. Ward, and a new embarrass- 
ment in Katie's manner, Mr. Boyd was not 
present. 

" Called away directly after lunch," ex- 
plained Mr. Ward laconically. " Business 
man at Gudvangen wants to see him — will be 
back this evening." 

Fortunately for Elvira, Mrs. Ward supplied 
the conversation, so that Elvira found that the 
rdle of sympathetic friend was played simply 
by lending an attentive ear while the matron 
felicitated herself, beamed upon her daughter, 
and lauded her son-in-law elect. 

" Now really, wife," Mr. Ward broke in, 
when dessert was brought, 4i it seems to me 
that we 've been perched up here on this hill- 
top quite long enough. Can't you ladies be 
ready to move down and on by to-mdrrow ? " 

In the discussion that followed, Elvira 
begged permission to leave the table, that she 
might write a letter in time to catch the next 
mail. A desire to write to sensible, loving, 
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homely old Huldah had swept over her as if 
she were a home-sick child. 

At the door of the cozy writing-room she 
came suddenly face to face with Tom Boyd. 
He seemed startled as if by a vision. She 
could not know that a full tide of sunshine, 
flooding the western windows, illumined her 
as if she were a figure in a stained-glass win- 
dow. To Tom, she seemed ethereally remote. 
He had never yet seen that rare,fine face of hers 
so full of sensitive feeling; never before had 
he gazed into her tear-dimmed eyes. And she, 
seeing the expression his eyes held, hastened 
to utter the words, 

" I congratulate you. I hope " 

His quickly upraised hand silenced her as 
he exclaimed: " Be merciful! I wish to 
Heaven that I might not have to see you 
again this side of eternity." 
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The horseman serves the horse, 
The neat-herd serves the neat, 
The merchant serves the purse, 
The eater serves his meat ; 
'T is the day of the chattel, 
Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride man-kind. 

— Ode. (Ralph Waldo Emerson.) 

But where Eric the Norseman leads, 

Heroic deeds 

Will be done to-day. 

—King Olafs War Horses. (Henry 
Wads worth Longfellow.) 
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SOON after Mrs. Ward had made it known 
to all concerned, and to many uncon- 
cerned, that her daughter Katharine was en- 
gaged to the best of men, this enviable 
paragon announced that business took him to 
Christiania. 

Katie bore the separation with amazing for- 
titude. " Of course I love him, or else why 
did I accept him ? " was a formula which she 
often propounded to Elvira. " No one could 
have forced me, if I had chosen to refuse." 
And as Elvira found that no answer was ex- 
pected, and that Katie found some strange 
satisfaction in these demonstrations of her 
affection for her fianc£, she bore them with a 
humorous acquiescence which she had sum- 
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moned to be her companion for the rest of h^* 
life. 

It was a great relief to them all to leav« 
Stalheim, even to meet the diverting discom- 
forts of the Valdres route to Stockholm. 
Their third stop was at Husen, a pretty little 
posting station, with scenery grand enough to 
satisfy the most greedy tourists, yet of a 
" most approachable character," as Katie as- 
sured her father. 

" I mean to take Elvira and the lunch- 
basket," she announced one morning, " and 
we shall roam at our own sweet will up and 
down this ravine until the shades of night do 

gently fall." 

" Those shades won't fall for a month yet," 
protested Elvira; 4< let us say, rather, until sup- 
per-time." 

" Just as you wish. And now, parents, we 
leave you, hoping that you will act upon the 
ideas of decorum that we have so carefully 
instilled. Take a nice little walk when the dew 
is off the grass, and be sure you have a nice 
little dinner ordered on our return." 

Smiling at her blandishments, her parents 
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^earned good-bye, as the two girls, glad to 
Escape the restrictions of the inn, strolled off 
**ito the 4< woods and wilds." They wandered 
aimlessly along, sure of beauty wherever they 
should chance to stray. For some time their 
path led them by a bank above a boiling 
stream, rushing through rock crevices, bursting 
into mad cascades, or plunging wildly over a 
great rock, only to break in foam and fury 
against some higher barrier. Had they wished 
to talk, the uproar of the water would have 
drowned their voices ; but both were in silent 
mood. " The scenery supplies all the convers- 
ation necessary,' r as Katie had once remarked, 
" and that of a most lively and interesting 
character; always redeemed, furthermore, by 

« 

its trait of unexpectedness." 

This path of theirs justified her statement. 
At one turn, a most picturesque caflon was 
revealed, with the path crawling along .high 
above. At the next, they were in full sun- 
shine, and in the placid surroundings of 
meadow-lands. 

44 What can be that queer black little house, 
that looks like a cushion full of hat-pins, over 
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there in the field ? " asked Katie, shading her 
eyes with her hand. 

Elvira struck the attitude of their favourite 

Norwegian guide, — right hand stiffly extended, 

left, with the fingers thrust into his coat. 

" The old Borgand Church, ladies," she 

announced. 

" How do you know ? " asked her sceptical 
friend. 

" I read about it yesterday in the guide- 
book." 

" I thought your knowledge seemed rather 
bubbling, — unless you were making it up out 
of your head. Do you remember the legends 
you told me in the Bergen Museum, when you 
pretended to be able to read the Norwegian 
labels on those queer old things ? / remem- 
ber." 

" Perhaps the ladies would like to see the 
church ? This is the day that it is visible to 
the naked eye, from 9:17 until 4:37," said 
Elvira, still in the manner of the guide. " It 
is very interring. I have taken already 
twenty-nine parties of American tourists there. 
One of the ladies' names was Miss Amanda 
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Smith. Do you know Miss Amanda Smith in 
the United States ? No ? " 

" Don't recall the degradation we all feel 
when we don't know her," expostulated Katie, 
while they made their way across the field to 
'the little church, which, with its peaks, its 
angles, its crosses, and its gargoyles, looked 
like some Brobdingnagian toy. " The next 
time I *m asked about anyone like that, I 'm 
going to claim the acquaintance as one of my 
dearest possessions." 

The door was unfastened, and the two went 
peeping about in the gloomy, fascinating in- 
terior. It was very cold and damp with an 
eternal dampness. " Do come out-doors," 
urged Katie with a shiver, " I 'm getting just 
the premonitory chill which comes when the 
guide plants himself on some particular flag- 
stone, and then is n't happy until he has 
the whole party on it, too. He pretends that 
there 's something to be seen or heard only on 
that spot. But I know better. It *s because 
it 's the coldest stone in. the church." 

" Yes, the soles of my shoes begin to feel 
that way now. And the back of my neck 
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remembers the times when our attention i 
directed to something of vital importance 
conveniently located in the zenith." 

" Let 's go out into the sunny churchyard, 
then," begged Katie, " it 's full of buttercups 
and sweet clover, did you notice ? " 

At the door, Elvira stopped Katie, to point 
out a Runic inscription on the old portal. 
" Just take a parting squint at that, my dear," 
said she, " just long enough to tell people that 
you saw it." 

" What is it anyway ?" 

" You can read it up in your ' harmless, 
necessary* guide-book." 

" You can tell me," said Katie, flinging her- 
self down in the sweet grass, with her head in 
Elvira's lap; " I can never find, in the guide- 
book, the place where I am." 

" It means, ' Thoror wrote these lines at St. 
Olafs Fair in the church grounds.' " 

" Who was Thoror ?" 

Some ancient bad boy, I suppose, whittling 
his name on the meeting-house woodwork, at 
some country fair, a couple of hundred years 
before Columbus discovered America." 
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" Not at all. I don't like that story. Make 
*>ie up another, — a nicer one." 

" Well, then, Thoror was a lover. And in 
^n absent-minded moment he cut those lines, 
thinking the while of his fair love, imprisoned 
in a neat stone turret while the rampageous old 
Viking, her {pther, was careering round the 
Arctic seas. But at last the cruel parent saw 
Death beckoning, and sailed forth to meet 
him, under blood-red banners of flame. Then 
the banns were published in this little church. 
There were no cards, but Thoror and his bride 
lived happily ever after." 

" But I have reason to think," again ob- 
jected Katie, " that Thoror's father-in-law was 
the venerable Viking of the Christiania Mu- 
seum Vikingship. Instead of such spectacular 
obsequies, he was stowed comfortably under- 
ground, with all his armour and weapons, be- 
sides pots, kettles, several dogs, a peacock, a 
chess-board, and — well — for further details, 
read this. Here's Tom's last letter,"- and 
she fished from the pocket of her walking- 
skirt a stout envelope, *and handed it up to 

Elvira. 

9 
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" You monkey! Offering me a love letter. 
Really, seriously, Katie, I 'm shocked." 

" Tut, tut, there 's no nonsense about his 
letters. They are inclined to be didactic 
rather than amorous. And I was just con- 
gratulating myself on our find of this little 
church, as its description will filjjout the pages 
of my return letter to my sensible fianc6. 
Elvira, I hear a step, — a man's step! " 

" Nonsense! We 're all alone here." 

" I do hear some one, behind the church." 

"Maybe it 's the farmer we saw down the 
road. He was digging potatoes in a patch 
about as large as a kitchen apron." 

" Then take the old letter, and I '11 have a 
nap. Why " — Katie was looking behind El- 
vira, and turned first pink, and then very pale. 

" So I find you at last. They told me at 
the stajtion that I could not miss you if I went 
quite along the cafton." 

;*.Elvir& had scarcely exclaimed " Mr. Ander- £ 
sen!*" when he stood befyg thei}», his great 
height overshadowing them, his handsome 
head bent low. Katie sprang £o her feet;, scat- 
tering a shower p{ wild-floors. # Thejl* her 
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hand was clasped close in his. Elvira was 
startled even more by the radiant gladness in 
their faces than by his sudden appearance. A 
second later he greeted her, with the old de- 
ference, tinged with a new friendliness. Soon 
he turned his eyes again to Katie, while he 
heaved a sifgh of satisfaction. "So I have 
found you at last," he said. Katie pressed 
her lips firrfily together, but Elvira felt her 
tremble, so that the little gold bangle on her 
wrist was all a-quiver. 

" You are on* a day's stroll ? Then may we 
not walk on together a little way ? I know 
one most beautiful spot in the woods yonder. 
And it grows sunny here." 

Elvira smiled grimly as she appreciated how 
obviously the path was made for two and not 
for three. " What path is made for three, 
though ? " she silently asked, and busied her- 
self in picking wayside blossoms and in hum- 
jgi ming a tune that announced a disinterestedness 
in their conversation. 

The path grew rougher. Now it led round 
a great rock, now down a declivity. First 
Katie was in sight, and theif Andersen. " My 
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dilatoriness is doubtless very reprehensible," 
thought Elvira; " I hate to conceive Mrs. 
Ward's expression if she should detect my 
present manner of playing the chaperon. But 
I Ve been asking a great deal of my conscience 
lately. It 's completely prostrated, poor thing, 
and if Katie and that big, clear-eyed Norseman 
want to have a soulful talk, they sha' n't be in- 
terrupted by ^meddlesome old maid." 

At the entrance of the pine grove to which 
Lars had brought them, Elvira found Katie 
standing in her path. Yet it* seemed scarcely 
the same Katie who had been, a few minutes 
before, lying with her head in Elvira's lap. 
There was a new dignity that bespoke a deter- 
mination very different from either her childish 
decisiveness or her recent capriciousness. It 
was a new Katie, — a Katie with a child's face 
but with a woman's eyes. 

" Elvira, dear, you must leave me with him 
long enough for — for what we have to say." 

" Heaven forfend that I should interfere, 
Katie. Only remember, you are Tom Boyd's 
promised wife." 

" I remember, Elvira. I can't forget. You 
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can trust me. But — oh — Elvira — I did n't 
know. God meant that every woman should 
lead her own life, did n't He ? " 

She sprang over a fallen branch and hurried 
on. She had but just disappeared, when, crash- 
ing through the underbrush, came the big 
Norwegian. # There was colour in his bronze 
cheeks and embarrassment in his manner. But 
Lars was nothing if not straightforward. So 
he asked boldly: " Will you not give me but 
one half-hour with her ? There is much in my 
heart that I have to tell her." 

Elvira nodded in speechless dismay. He had 
gratefully kissed her hand and was striding 
after the girl making her way among the pines, 
before the chaperon could decide whether she 
were abetting a wrong cause or aiding a right 
one. 

She walked slowly on, taking a different 
path from the one the two had chosen, until, 
coming to a glen within the glen, she saw her 
companions, not far in advance, but far below 
her. They were seated by the edge of a brook 
whose uproar silenced their voices to anyone 
at Elvira's distance. ' ' At least, ' ' soliloquised 
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Elvira, " Mrs. Ward can't accuse me of not 
having an oversight." 

She flung herself down and closed her eyes. 
How strange this all was! How definitely her 
resolutions had been framed, to grant to Katie, 
at least, a happy life! And now, it was ap- 
parently to this dilemma that she had been 
leading the girl. How stupid — in the days 
when Katie had been striving for some de- 
cision — in Elvira not to have thought of this 
open-browed Andersen, as one of the charac- 
ters in their little drama! With a bitter smile, 
she realised how entirely Tom Boyd had filled 
her universe; how busy all the party had 
been in arranging Katie's fate, — as if it were a 
puzzle, or a sort of dissected map of the future, 
to be fitted together by the hands of her 
parents and friends. Well, they had fitted it 
together, firm and close, with this result in- 
deed, four wretched people — an achievement to 
be proud of ! How futile it all was ! Was such a 
tumult necessary that Katie should " find her- 
self " ? asked Elvira, ignoring any other emo- 
tional developments. Necessary or not, that 
had been the process and this was the result. 
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Meanwhile, at the brook below, Mr. Ander- 
sen was saying: " I had thought by this time 
to be back in the United States. Friends 
write me constantly that I am needed. All 
that seems nothing worth, — my life and work 
there. Do you know why I am here ? It is 
to see you only! " 

How could you know that we were here ? M 
Telegraphs are common, and landlords 
obliging. But I should have followed and 
found you if I had gone round the world. 
Now, however, that you are near me, I fear to 
begin my story; although sometimes there 
seems no end to what I must tell if only you 
will listen." 

" Yes. I want to hear about your welcome 
home, — about your mother " 

" All that I shall tell you and more. But 
not at present. This is what I must say now. 
That day, when we drove over the great mount- 
ain together, and talked of my country and of 
the old home, you said that the heat and the 
sunshine of our Norwegian summer seemed so 
intense that seeds must spring up and ripen 
there sooner than elsewhere. Often since 
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then, I have thought that a Norseman's heart 
is like his summer. A love, deep-planted, 
grows fast by night and by day. Soon this 
love is very great and strong. How may I 
show you that so my love is for you, short 
time though it may seem since it sprang up. I 
am older than you. I am plain, and never a 
man able for the making of beautiful speeches, 
as other fine gentlemen whom you know can 
make. It is with me only that I love you with 
all that is in me. Could you ever come to 
love me, I could do anything; for you would 
teach me to be more what you wish, — finer, 
better worthy. Tell me," he begged, taking 
her hand in his strong clasp, " Is there no 
hope ? Or have I, perhaps, come too soon ? " 

With a sob, she replied: " Too soon! Oh, 
Lars, Lars! It is too late! For now I know, 
I know I love you. No, wait," she put her 
little hand on his breast to hold him back; 
" Let me tell you everything. It can't be 
wrong to tell the truth." 

And with their eyes, that in their frankness 
had a strange similarity, looking full into each 
others, Katie told her little story. 
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Elvira, her lips again curling in the weary 
smile that had grown habitual with her of late, 
pulled out her watch. " Half an hour! " said 
she, and toppled a noisy stone down the hill 
toward the figures occupying the 4< middle dis- 
tance," as she termed it. 

Slowly she retraced her way down the path. 
At the foot stood Lars and Katie, so disconso- 
late, so like two disappointed, patient children, 
that her heart ached for them. 

Lars spoke: " I have to thank you, — yes, to 
ask your pardon that we so long left you soli- 
tary. And I find I am too late. He has 
known her long. No man would give up an 
angel like Miss Ward. Good-bye." Then he 
left them, crashing through the underbrush, 
disappearing at a turn in the road, not trusting 
himself to look back. 

Elvira and Katie were left facing each other. 
But in Katie's bearing there was now no self- 
conscious embarrassment, — only the new 
gravity. 

" I need not ask you now to tell me what 
you think, Elvira. How strange that it was 
only the other day that I was asking you. As 
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if one woman could read another's heart! 
When Lars Andersen stood over me, so glad 
and yet so still, this noon in the old church- 
yard, I knew, once and for all, that it was he 
who had my heart. I had never expected to 
see him again. I had no reason to think that 
I was anything to him. And yet, Elvira, ever 
since we parted, I seem to have been waiting 
for him." 

" Poor Katie! No wonder you have not 
been like your old self. And now " 

" Now, I believe in good faith between two 
people who are engaged to marry. I do not 
believe that honour is ever at odds with the 
honest truth. When I have read novels where a 
woman swears to be one man's wife and knows 
that she loves another man, I am always puz- 
zled. How can that be honourable, Elvira ? " 

Elvira looked at her, wondering. Was this 
grave-eyed woman, — working out her line of 
action by the simple code of " truth " and 
44 honour," with the limpid directness of her 
childhood, but the deliberate decision of ma- 
turity, — the wilful, petulant girl of the Stal- 
heim ball-room ? 
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"I did think that I liked Tom Boyd well 
enough to marry him. Now I will never stand 
at the altar with him while I wish another man 
in his place. To act a lie is not to keep good 
faith. I have told Lars the truth, and I shall 
tell Tom. There is not much to tell. Lars 
has gone away for all time. I made him tell 
me the truth, too. And he answered my 
questions with the truth in his eyes. He said 
that if he had known the engagement was an 
accomplished fact, he should have kept silence. 
He said that it was a shameful thing for one 
man to ask a girl who had given another man 
every hope, every promise, — to take back all. 
And so he went away." Her voice broke, but 
she covered it with an attempted jest. " At 
least," said she, " I know my own mind at 
last." 

" But how about Tom Boyd's mind?" 
asked Elvira brusquely. 

To her surprise, Katie gave her a quick, 
searching glance, so full of humour, so full of 
sympathy, that Elvira's face flushed. Sud- 
denly the old relation between the two seemed 

altered. The kindly patronage on Elvira's 
19 
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part, the pretty pupilage on Katie's, was gone. 
Indeed, in the greater fulness of her experi- 
ence, Katie seemed the elder of the two. 

" This afternoon my eyes seem to have been 
opened," said she. " I seem to have wakened 
to things to which I have been blinder than 
the traditional bat. And I fancy that Mr. T. 
F. Boyd may find that this affliction is a toad 
bearing a very large and exceptionally shining 
jewel in its head." 

44 Come, we must be going home," added 
Katie, taking the initiative. 4 4 I must see my 
parents, and get that over first of all. And 
don't you blame yourself, Elvira, about your 
indulgence as chaperon. Even if you 'd ob- 
jected, do you suppose that Lars would have 
let tffly/thing prevent this afternoon's talk ? " 
And she patted Elvira's hand reassuringly. 

Katie went slowly toward the prim little par- 
lour of the inn. Both Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
were there, Mr. Ward studying a map of Scan- 
dinavia, and Mrs. Ward turning the pages of a 
paper-bound novel. 

41 Have you had a pleasant day ? " asked the 
mother. 
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" I shall never forget it," answered Katie, 
crossing the room and shutting the window 
with the vague presentiment that she might 
forget to do this later, when an ensuing family 
discussion might be overheard by outsiders. 
She stood at the window a moment, silent, 
but with a furiously beating heart. She knew 
that what she had to say would tear down the 
castles in the air which her father and mother 
had been so fondly building. She imagined 
the burden of her mother's querulous com- 
plaint, of her father's indignation and impa- 
tience, that she should incur. She studied the 
room unconsciously, until there was stamped 
upon her brain a mental photograph of the 
faded green carpet, the stiff chairs, and the one 
glaring lithograph of King Oscar of Sweden. 
Her voice seemed to be quite apart from her- 
self when she brought out the words: " I want 
you both to listen to me, — please put down 
your papers. For I mean exactly what I say 
now. I know that I 've been foolish and unde- 
cided. But I will never marry Thomas Boyd. " 

" Why, Katie," cried her mother, " what do 
you mean ? ' ' 
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" What new nonsense is this ?" asked Mr. 
Ward, scowling upon his daughter for the first 
time in his life; " I thought that matter was 
settled at last, once and for all." 

44 I am very sorry to make so much trouble. 
But — I mean — that I have not really known 
my own mind before to-day. To-night I must 
write to Tom and tell him that I cannot, will 
not, marry him." 

" Now, my child," began Mrs. Ward sooth- 
ingly; and then, remembering an overheard 
scrap of conversation between the landlord 
and the station-master, she exclaimed shrilly: 
'* Something has happened to-day, you say? 
Something has changed you since morning ? 
Don't tell me that a daughter of mine has been 
meeting that Bergen fish-dealer." 

44 Yes," said Katie, 4< if you mean Lars An- 
dersen. Wait, I will tell you all about it." 
Leaning against the window casement she told 
all that there was to tell, exactly as it had hap- 
pened. Then the storm broke. Never in all 
her careless, happy existence had Katie im- 
agined that her parents could resent so bit- 
terly, could denounce so unreasonably, could 
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uphold such worldly arguments, could blame 
her vacillation so cruelly, could find so little in 
the situation for sympathy or even for pity. 
" Fish-monger !" was Mr. Ward's term of re- 
proach for her lover, while Mrs. Ward added 
hysterically, " Pirate! " With a pitiable ob- 
tuseness the parents failed to express that An- 
dersen was, in truth, objectionable to them not 
as a man, but as a suitor, who, they felt as- 
sured, could not provide for their daughter's 
happiness. Katie, meanwhile, bent her head 
and sobbed, until, in a temporary lull, she fled 
from the room. 

Later in the evening Elvira, tapping gently 
at the door, was bidden to come in. She 
found Katie sitting quietly by the open win- 
dow, gazing off on the darkling fjord and the 
belated fishermen's boats. She was much 
meeker and more dispirited, in an utterly re- 
sourceless way, than Elvira had supposed such 
a decided and energetic nature could be under 
opposition. But all the little structure of her 
childish fancies seemed to have been toppled 
to the ground. She was bewildered, like a pet 
that has received rough treatment, and also 
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like a girl who has suddenly been given a 
woman's responsibilities. 

" I am sorry to have grieved my parents 
so," said she, disconsolately, " I know I am 
all they have. But they hurt me, Elvira. I *ve 
written to Tom. I think that he will be a 
gentleman. I Ve laughed at that trait in him, 
— any woman, I suppose, likes to tease a man 
who has no weapons of defence because she is 
a woman. But now I am trusting that he will 
be gentle." 

" He will be," Elvira assured her, " and in 
time everything will be right, Katie." 

** It is right now," said the girl, wearily ; " it 
is right that I should have told everybody the 
truth. But right is not happiness, — and oh, 
Elvira, — I want to be happy! " 

And then the child whose life had been so 
tenderly shielded, for whose pleasure all plans 
had been designed, whose every wish had been 
granted as a matter of course, buried her face 
in her arms and sobbed with all the bitterness 
of a disappointed longing. 
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But earthlier happy is the rose distilTd 
Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn. 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

A Midsummer Night y s Dream. 
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Concerning "Child Culture" 

LETTERS FROM HULDAH CLUKEY TO ELVIRA 
ALLEN. 

Boston, August twentieth, 1900. 

MY DEAR ELVIRA: 

I 'm glad you 're coming home sooner than 
you 'd expected, although I 'm sort of afraid 
that things have n't been going as easy as they 
might with you. But I 'm that selfish as to be 
glad you 're coming back to me. For I need 
your cool common-sense. I used to excuse 
losing my balance because I was young. Now 
I excuse myself because I am old. I 'm one 
of those people who always find an excuse 
handy, — there 's no danger of not needing it. 

Take the day after 1 wrote you last, for in- 
stance. I rose with the lark (or, to be exact, 
with the steam whistle of the factory across 
the river). I had a big day's work before me. 
My mother used to say that currants would 
never" jell," unless you put them up before 
897 
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the Fourth of July. So I had my hands full, 
it being the third. It ain't my way to be so 
procrastinating, but that illness of Mr. How- 
ard's had upset all my plans. I spent the 
morning in the kitchen with my two German 
maids, making twenty quarts of the most 
beautiful jelly that you would wish to see. 
Then we went out into the back yard (because 
that is what my mother used to do), where the 
sun and heat were pretty strong, and the 
maids took two barrels and put long boards 
across them, to make a nice table for the jelly 
while it was "jelling." I spread a new 
breadth of mosquito netting over all. And as 
I regarded the shiny glasses, with the sunlight 
bringing out the ruby lights in the jelly, all 
modestly veiled in white, I was proper proud 
of my morning's handiwork. There I had 
jelly enough for our own use and plenty to 
give away. For I 've found that nothing 
tastes so good to some sick folks as a bit of 
something tart. 

After lunch I was calculating to lie down 
and rest a bit, when who should come in but 
Mrs. Hudson from next door, wanting me to 
go with her to the afternoon meeting of the 
Woman's Ethical Club. I thought it might 
take my mind off humdrum things, like making 
jelly and keeping boarders, if I was to hear 
about pictures or architecture or theories. So 
I accepted with pleasure. 

On the way I found that the topic for the 
day was to be Child Culture, presented by cert- 
ain progressive spirits of the club, among 
whom Mrs. Hudson numbers herself. 
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I don't know as I 'd have come," said I, 

if I 'd known that. I ain't liable to have 
any children of my own or of other folks to 
cultivate." 

However, I was secretly glad that my neigh- 
bour, being a wife and a mother, was narrowing 
down her high-flying thoughts to a subject 
nearer home than Early Hindoos or the Vedic 
Literature. She *s been instructing me in 
those branches, in what she is pleased to call 
our " back- window seances." Oh, well, it 's 
not that I don't feel an interest in such smart 
and tonguey creatures as she and her friends 
are, Elvira, for I do. I really consider that 
some of them are proper nice and entertain- 
ing, although I should admire to know how 
they ever carry some of their theories into 
practice. There was a lot of them there that 
afternoon, each with a bee in her bonnet 
(which maybe accounted somewhat for the dis- 
arrangement of the other trimming) — and each 
bee trying to buzz louder and bumble bigger 
than any other. 

But the most surprising thing to me was 
that the programme on Child Culture was to 
be carried out by sisters no more married than 
I am, There may have been married ones in 
the audience, but on the platform the women 
were gifted spinsters. 

First came a pink-cheeked, roly-poly 
blonde, who looked good enough to hug. But 
lo, and behold, she is a Reverend, and preaches 
in a regular church. I heard somebody there 
whisper how she had improvised a new wed- 
ding ceremony, that bound the people together 
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firmly only so long as they " are so disposed." 
I questioned Mrs. Hudson on the subject of 
these conjugal experiments. " Who '11 be re- 
sponsible for child culture then ?" I asked. 
" Who '11 see, when their ma *s found her mar- 
riage a misfit, that the children put on their 
winter flannels before the snow flies." 

" I have n't been led out that far in my in- 
vestigations into the truth," said Mrs. Hudson. 
I hope and pray, Elvira, that her leading won't 
be in that direction, — for her sake, and the 
children's sake, and for the sake of any neigh- 
bours whose fences may adjoin. 

Well, the talk went on from the platform. 
I can't give you any idea of how interested, 
enlightened, and dumfounded I was before it 
ended. I had gone there rather proud of my 
father and grandfather. I had supposed that 
they 'd been given a fair start as children, and 
had done as well, in turn, by their descendants. 
The old system — of red schoolhouse, church 
on Sunday, apple-turnovers when the children 
behaved, and sound spankings when they 
deserved it, was a system that had appealed 
to me as firmly as, — well, about as firmly as, I 
suppose, Miss Cholmondeley's " Church and 
State" appeals to her. But, dear, dear! El- 
vira, they should have let children " unfold 
their mental petals in an atmosphere of pure 
love and so blossom into the beauty and the 
grace that is the fulfilment of their own un- 
trammelled natures." To say " Don't "to a 
child is to blight its soul-buds. To threaten 
punishment is to chill its nature with a cruel 
frost. To administer forporal punishment, — 
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well, really, Elvira, it made me shudder to 
think what my Aunt Huldah did to me when 
she found me gobbling the raspberries I 'd 
picked while she had heard me whistling in her 
garden. 

I felt sort of guilty, too, Elvira, as I thought 
of those times that the little Hudsons had 
ripped the boards off my back fence, and had 
torn up my newly set out plants. I 've scolded 
them roundly, never suspicioning as how I was 
" bruising the delicate tendrils of their young 
hearts.' ' Indeed, I was taking credit for not 
laying violent hands upon them in a way they 
should remember. 

Altogether, at the conclusion of the pro- 
gramme, I was thankful I was an old maid. 
For I could never undertake the juvenile hor- 
ticulture that I had heard about at the Ethical 
Club. But as Mrs. Hudson and I walked 
home, I found that she was n't a mite awed. 
She said that she was " in entire accord with 
the humane suggestions so ably brought out 
that afternoon." She believes in not interfer- 
ing with a child's free development. Think- 
ing my own thoughts, I complimented her on 
being a consistent follower of the truth as she 
sees it. 

For all the warmth at mid-day, it was a 
beautiful afternoon. It was just the day that 
whispers "picnic" in one's ear; and my 
maids had worked so nicely over the jelly, and 
had helped so faithfully all through Mr. How- 
ard's illness, that I 'd given them a half-holi- 
day. Mr. Howard I 'd left lying down, 
reading, in the parlour. Miss Cholmondeley 
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was sitting upstairs, crocheting. So I had 
guessed the house would be safe. 

Well, Mrs. Hudson and I were sauntering 
home, enjoying the cool of the day. Just as 
we turned into our street, open flew my front 
door! Out rushed Mr. Howard, bare-headed, 
wildly excited. Up the steps of Doctor Percy's 
office he dashed, where he pulled the night bell 
and then the day bell, as if he 'd tear them out 
by the roots. Then, when he 'd left his mes- 
sage, he saw us coming, so he ran toward us. 
Fancy our horror in seeing that his hands and 
cuffs, his shirt-front, and even his face, were 
splashed with red. 

11 Blood! " shrieked Mrs. Hudson. 

"Hurry, hurry !" said he, grasping her 
hand and pulling her along, " your children, 
Mrs. Hudson! All horribly cut! In the back 
yard ! The baby is bleeding to death. Hurry, 
hurry!" Dear me, at the time it was like 
some horrid nightmare. Although when I 
look back at it it was more like one scene in 
that silly book you used to quote to me. 
44 Now here, you see," the Red Queen said, 
44 it takes all the running you can do to keep 
in the same place." 

At last Mrs. Hudson, with one ear-splitting 
shriek, dived in at my front door and, guided 
by loud, answering shrieks from the rear, was 
in an instant on the scene of the tragedy. 

Such a scene as it was! Every child was ap- 
parently streaming with blood, and my small 
back yard looked like a gory battlefield. It 
was strewn thick with broken barrel slats, 
dozens of shattered jelly glasses, and drip- 
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ping, red-stained planks. Yelling, kicking, 
with his head half under one broken barrel, 
was a writhing, blood-red monster, so slippery 
in its coating of currant jelly, so tangled into a 
slimy web of mosquito netting, that when it 
proved to be the baby we did not wonder that 
Mr. Howard supposed it be fatally wounded. 

On ordinary occasions there are only seven 
young Hudsons. The oldest are twins — Theo- 
dore and Theodora by name, — as their mother 
poetically remarked, for they came to her 
with the dew of Heaven upon their young 
brows, they were gifts from a better world. 
Well, these same gifts had so gashed them- 
selves with broken glass and so bedaubed 
themselves with jelly that at first Mrs. Hud- 
son could not tell whith was their life-blood 
and which was currant juice. However, we 
soon saw that it was the latter, in spite of their 
alarming screeches, that predominated. 

Of the remaining four Hudsons there seemed 
to be four dozen afloat in the wreck of boards, 
barrels, and remains of forty glasses of liquid 
jelly. It reminded me of an old picture, — 
you '11 remember it, Elvira, — " The Massacre 
of the Innocents." 

By the time that Mrs. Hudson and I had 
discovered that no one was seriously hurt, 
Doctor Percy and Mr. Howard, pale and carry- 
ing a' surgical case and bandages, came panting 
in. 

" Whose fault is this, then ? " demanded the 
doctor, glaring through his glasses, — and he 
the kindest man alive. 

" It was Theodora who told me to jump 
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over the fence/' said Theodore; " she said it 
would n't hurt the jelly. 

" Tell-tale! " said that meek Mr. Howard, 
grabbing the boy by his sticky collar. 

" Well," began Theodora in her defence, 
" Theodore is the one to blame, because he 
did get over all right, and began to eat the 
jelly, and then would n't give us any." 

At that the poor, tired mother forgot all her 
ethical precepts, and slapped her daughter. 

Badly as I felt about losing all my fore- 
noon's work, and the jelly, and the tidiness of 
the yard, I did long to ask her what she was 
doing to the " youthful blossoms and deli- 
cate tendrils and fragile petals." 

" Soap and water, court-plaster, and arnica 
are all that are needed here," remarked the 
Doctor, leading away Mr. Howard, who 's not 
strong enough yet to bear such excitement. 

And so they headed the procession through 
the hallway, dripping jelly at every step, and 
marking a gory path from my door to the 
Hudsons. For we were all too wrought up to 
think of putting the children back through the 
hole they had torn in the fence v 

When the whole thing was over, and even 
the German maids had recovered from their 
horror to the extent of being able to fall to 
with mops, Miss Cholmondeley came slowly 
down-stairs to ask if anything " exciting " had 
been going on. 

" Nothing but what might be called a cur- 
rent event," said I. And Mr. Howard has 
been laughing ever since (although Miss C. is 
yet mystified) — that is, except when, in his 
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abstraction, he forgets that the children were 
not seriously injured, and inquires whether the 
baby is yet living. 

Now, Elvira, I 've put off writing for almost 
a month, and have strung out this letter, try- 
ing to lead up to the real news that I have to 
tell. That evening we were all resting in the 
parlour. The little girl who has your room 
was singing in her soft, sweet little voice at the 
piano. Miss Cholmondeley was working a 
griffon in terra-cotta worsted. " All the rage 
in art," she says they are now. And I can as- 
sure you a more raging beast than hers I 'd 
never wish to see, or to dream of in my worst 
nightmare. I said that it recalled to my mind 
the apocalyptic beasts in the Book of Revela- 
tion, and Miss C. promptly declared that in 
that case she 'd work one as — well, something 
that sounded like a peristyle — for St. Sebas- 
tian's Mission. 

Then, as the dusk grew on, and the people 
scattered, Mr. Howard laid down the book he 
was reading, and in his low, measured tones, 
began to praise the housekeeping, the excel- 
lent cooking, the home-like air of my house, — 
and all that sort of thing which I do so dearly 
love to hear. Because I sort of feel I deserve 
it. And then he thanked me for the care 
he 'd had in his illness. And, as there was n't 
much for me to say, he drifted into telling me 
about that empty parsonage and his loneliness 
in taking up his old life. 

Elvira, you can testify, can't you, that I 'm 
not a sentimental old maid ? Now I am 
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willing to assert on my family Bible, if need be, 
that I was as innocent of any intention to draw 
from that man's lips the words that follow, as 
the wooden squaw in front of a tobacconist's. 

" Why don't you marry ? " said I, recalling 
his fondness for the little typewriter girl, and 
her big, pathetic blue eyes. 

" Miss Clukey," said Mr. Howard, with that 
gasp and then a rush of words which he uses 
when very much excited, " I do wish to marry, 
and that soon, if you '11 become my wife! " 

There, now it is out, Elvira. Saying no- 
thing about emotions (for I could n't say I 
did n't like him, when I do), I tried reason and 
persuasion and dissuasion. I said I was not 
calculated for a minister's wife. I was n't sure 
that I was orthodox. I did n't know whether 
I believed in the Devil. But he said that that 
belief was not essential to matrimony; and he 
said other things, that lie between me and him. 
But he 's what my grandmother Clukey would 
call a " dabster " at argument, Elvira. 

Now what can I do with a person like that ? 
He may be absent-minded, but he is n't so 
visionary but with those far-sighted eyes of 
his, he 's discovered my weakest points. You 
know how I love the New England country, 
and " simply adore," as the schoolgirls say, 
those old rambling wooden houses with gar- 
dens full of old-fashioned flowers. Yes, and 
a village full of old-fashioned folks like those I 
was brought up among. When he goes on 
about his garden, — the sun-flowers, holly- 
hocks, and cinnamon pinks, — he knows he 's 
making an impression. 
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Elvira, come home to me. He 's taken 
away all my defences except the stubborn fact 
that I can't and won't marry and leave you in 
the city. Mr. Howard sends messages that 
he *d esteem it a privilege if you 'd make your 
home with — well, with us, — if I 'd consent to 
marry him. 

You see you are needed, Elvira. 
Yours as ever, 

HULDAH. 
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The Northland reared his hoary head, 
And spied the Southland, leagues away; 
Fairest of all fair brides," he said, 
Be thou my bride, I pray." 

The Wooing of the Southland. (Eugene Field.) 

An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an 
angel. 

Henry V. f Act V., Scene II. 

Thus came 01 af to his own. 

King Olaf y s Return. (H. W. 

Longfellow. ) 
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If Crazy — an Angel 



" *"pHE very affable portier who lives in a 
1 cubby by the door," said Elvira to the 
Wards at luncheon, " has recently been recom- 
mending a visit to a place he calls Skansen — 
whatever that may mean. He waxes eloquent 
over its charms." 

" What is it like? " asked Mr. Ward gruffly. 

" As nearly as I can make out, Skansen is a 
Scandinavian combination of the Wild West 
Show, Central Park, Coney Island, and a Con- 
tinental Sunday afternoon, all shaken into one. 
But I 've received my information from such 
unimpassioned guide-books and such an im- 
passioned portier that I 'm afraid I 'm not 
reliable." 

" What 's doing, when one gets there ?" 
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again queried Mr. Ward, feigning an indiffer- 
ence, or at most an acquiescence in the whims 
of his women-folk. 

" Pretty drives and pleasant groves, as I un- 
derstand it. Cates, concerts, and national 
dances by Dalecarlian peasants ; Swedenborg's 
summer house, too, all intact ; — and many 
other wondrous things." 

" How does one get there ?" again asked 
Mr. Ward. 

" Apparently one steps upon a square of en- 
chanted carpet," laughed Elvira, " but, as a 
matter of fact, I believe we can go most of the 
way by boat, — by one boat, what 's more." 

A mild interest showed itself in Mrs. Ward's 
eyes. " I suppose that I do need to get out 
into the fresh air," said she, " my poor head 
has been giving me such trouble." 

" Well, well," assented Mr. Ward, " if 
you 've set your heart upon going, you 'd much 
better go. But you ought to have a man 
along at a place like that. So I '11 go with 
you." 

Elvira heaved a sigh of relief that her sug- 
gestion had met with approval, and that this 
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scheme, however silly and insignificant, should 
provide diversion that would break the monot- 
ony of at least one day of their dreary stay at 
Stockholm. Was it possible that it was only 
one week since they had arrived ? How the time 
had dragged ! How miserable they had all been ! 

From Tom Boyd had come only a non-com- 
mittal telegram: " Detained on business; will 
write," instead of his promised appearance. 
When Mr. Ward had called at the bank, to 
find particulars of this defection, he was as- 
sured by the clerk that messages had come 
from Christiania, demanding Mr. Boyd's pre- 
sence. " He left orders for his mail to be for- 
warded," said the clerk; " here is the budget 
now, ready for the mail." And with a proud 
sense of efficiency he thumped down on the 
desk the red-taped bundle. " Is there any- 
thing you yourself would prefer to send with 
a message ? " 

On the top lay an envelope of the heavy 
blue paper which no motive of economy in 
foreign postage could induce Mr. Ward's 
daughter to drop. It was addressed in her 
painstakingly angular hand to Mr. Boyd. Mr. 
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Ward could fairly see the opening page, — the 
monogram, in white at the top ; and then, in 
widely separated lines, the schoolgirlish senti- 
ments that put an end to all his ambitious 
dreams. A wild desire to make away with 
that missive, written with the gold stub-pen 
held in Katie's very pink fingers, came to him. 
Then a crimson flush spread over his face. 
" You must send the packet at once," he said, 
brusquely, " to catch the out-going mail. 
There are papers of importance there." 

He walked out, still flushed with shame. 
" And I 've always said that I could never un- 
derstand the motive that would tempt a busi- 
ness man to tamper with correspondence," he 
thought, " and that was what my fingers were 
itching to do. Lyman Ward, Lyman Ward, 
you 're not so different from other men as you 
thought, are you ? " 

But when he reached home, with a new feel- 
ing of tenderness for his foolish, wilful, head- 
strong daughter, he covered his sympathy with 
an added curtness. Yet he could not bear to 
see the change in Katie, to see her walk 
through the halls, her head bent, her skirts 
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trailing after her in dignified dejection ; instead 
of his skipping little daughter, whose ruffles 
had always seemed on the alert, as if she 
moved in a breeze of her own creation. 

He missed the fresh young voice on the bal- 
cony in the evenings, warbling mischievously 
inappropriate songs to the silvery light of the 
midnight sun. The violet shadows that had 
appeared under her blue eyes filled him with a 
reproach as if they were bruises that he had 
struck. But the greatest bitterness was the 
loss of the old confiding intimacy, the admir- 
ing confidence, and the unquestioned reliance 
in the championship of her father, which had 
driven her to his arms in time of trouble since 
she was a baby. Now all this was gone, Mr. 
Ward felt, and his hard face grew heavy. He 
had driven it away, he said, remorsefully, he 
had left his little girl to fight out her battle 
alone; of course she had been in the wrong; 
but in her loneliness she had grown into a 
woman, and he had lost his little girl. 

Manifestly, Elvira's proposition of a 
" circus " was welome. Maybe that would 
make Katie laugh. 
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" You go get on your bonnets and shawls," 
said he, " and I '11 interview the portier. 
We '11 start in half an hour." 

While he was listening to the portier's rec- 
ommendations of routes, and absently won- 
dering why all hotel portiers look alike, the 
hallboy brought a card. 

" Mr. Boyd! " exclaimed Mr. Ward. " Back 
so soon ? Where is he ? " 

" In the parlour." 

Mr. Ward strode thither. Tom — quite the 
same Tom, neither crushed nor offended — was 
waiting. Could it be that the large, stiff, blue 
envelope had never reached him ? Mr. Ward 
and he had but just grasped hands and had 
uttered a few commonplaces, when the door 
opened and Katie, pulling on her gloves, ap- 
peared. " You see, I 'm prompt," she began. 

Then she caught sight of Boyd, and her pale 
face grew paler. At first she gave a startled 
look back toward the door. How easy it 
would be just to run ! But no, then it would 
have to be done all over again. No, she stood 
her ground. But advance she could not. So 
she stood there like a frightened child, with 
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her under-lip trembling as she looked at the 
man from whom she had asked her freedom. 

" Why, Katie, my child," said Tom, " is 
anything the matter ? How pale you look ! 
And one would think you were afraid of me." 

Katie looked at him in silence. If she 
spoke, she knew that she should cry. 

" Can it be that you have taken it as hard 
as all this ? " he asked, — " our miserable mis- 
take ? Has it been so distressing that it 's 
taken all the colour out of your cheeks and 
made you look five years older in a couple of 
weeks ? Katie, Katie, I can never forgive my- 
self for my selfishness." 

" No, no," said she, while the tears ran 
down her cheeks, " it was all my fault, all 
mine." 

" No, it was n't either," broke in Mr. 
Ward, bursting through the lace window cur- 
tains, whither he had retired at the beginning 
of their interview. " Katie sha'n't be blamed. 
I won't hear a word of reproach against my 
little girl. If you 'd said a harsh word to her, 
Tom Boyd, I 'd have — I 'd have knocked 
you down." 
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Again he was patting her head, which was 
resting against his shoulder. " It was all my 
fault, — all my selfishness. We were to blame, 
you and I, Tom, for we were old enough to 
know better than to try to teach a girl her own 
mind, — leastways, a child like my Katie. 
She 's always known her own mind, Tom, 
since she was a baby and went to kindergarten. 
And now she shall do what she likes, and she 
sha'n't be teased. If she falls in love with a 
push-cart man, she shall marry him, so long as 
she thinks she '11 be happy. I sha'n't stand in 
her way again. Money and position are n't 
everything, are they, Tom ? I don't care 
much about 'em, now I 've got my baby 
back." 

With true American inadequateness of ex- 
pression, Tom responded: " Quite right, sir, 
quite right. Excuse me a minute, I must 
send a telegram." And he made off, with 
true American adequacy of action, to the 
bureau, where he hastily scribbled : 

L. E. Andersen, Care of H. Heitman and 
Sons, Christiania. Wards are here at Grand 
Hotel. T. F.BOYD. 
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" Well, well, well! " said Mrs. Ward, bustl- 
ing in a few minutes later, " and to think 
you 've come back, Tom, at last! To meet 
you smiling there in the hall as I came down 
was like a streak of sunshine, — of the old Glen- 
nock sort, not the kind that lasts till all hours 
here. You 're going with us this afternoon, 
of course ? That 's right. Then we '11 start 
right away. Where 's Elvira ? " 

" Is n't it too bad ! " replied Katie, now very 
much herself, save for a slight redness about 
the eyes; " in running up-stairs after her guide- 
book she turned her ankle. It 's only a slight 
strain, but she thought she ought not to walk 
much to-day. She said not to pity her. She 
was going to be domestic, — darn stockings and 
wash her hair and write letters and repack her 
trunk, with her carved stein and her silver lov- 
ing cup all wrapped up in " 

" There, there, Katie, that will do," inter- 
posed Mrs. Ward hastily. Then, " Why, 
child, what has happened ? You seem so 
chirked up. I guess your coming has done us 
all good," she added, turning to Tom, who, 
with a somewhat foolish expression of intense 
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interest, had been listening to the recital of 
Elvira's occupations. " Katie has n't run on 
that way since you left us." 

The air was soft and warm, the sail delight- 
ful, and by degrees the quartette grew to feel 
at ease again. The men fell into absorbing 
talk of the home market. Tom produced from 
his wallet slips from newspapers, over which 
they commented, shoulder to shoulder, as in 
the days when Tom had been confidential 
secretary. Katie and her mother exchanged 
a few confidences. Mrs. Ward heaved a few 
deep sighs. Then she quoted a few precepts 
about one's nose and one's face; about curing 
and enduring; and about some people who 
never knew when they were well off. Then 
she called Katie " dear"; said her head felt 
better than it had for days ; and suggested re- 
freshment at the tables with striped cloths set 
out under the awning. 

Skansen seemed to have entered into the 
spirit of the occasion. Surely on no other day 
could it have been so amusing, so inconse- 
quent, so cheerful. It was all that Elvira had 
pictured it and more. They watched peasants 
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playing with music on nyckel harpas, and pretty 
girls performing the Vafra Vadmal, — the an- 
cient dance of the weaving hand-looms. They 
inspected with pleasure, the keener because of 
innate American scepticism, the clean and de- 
corated abodes of quite too elegantly attired 
Laplanders. 

In this sightseeing, the quartette broke up 
into couples, — naturally enough, but not alto- 
gether by chance, as Mr. Ward grasped his 
wife's arm with an eagerness in the grip and an 
excitement in his face that prepared her for a 
great shock of some sort. 

" Guess what Tom Boyd 's been telling me. 
Supposed I 'd known it all along. This man 
Andersen is n't any Bergen fish-dealer. 
Where 'd you get that crazy notion, Sarah ? 
His name is Lars Eric Andersen, — he 's Eric 
Andersen, the Iron King. He could buy up 
half Chicago and all Norway, or come pretty 
near it, I reckon. Over here the people fairly 
worship him. That 's why all the landlords, 
from Molde on, were giving us of their best, — 
because we were friends of his. They did n't 
care anything about us. In Norway we are 
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just nobodies, Sarah, — just nobodies in 
Norway." 

44 Well, well, well!" 

" He is a thoroughly straight, square man. 
Tom knows him well. And when he was 
with us, I grew to like him in spite of myself. 
And he 's desperately in love with Katie." 

" And Tom ? " 

" Well, if you 'd talked with Boyd, you 
would n't reproach your conscience about that. 
Even if he is hard hit, — and I declare, Sarah, 
I 've wondered sometimes whether he was 
n't a bit leisurely in his wooing, — he 's 
taken Kit's letter like a man. Said that 
Katie's was the only straightforward course; 
that she is quite free, and that he hopes they 
may always be excellent friends." 

The whole significance of these accumulated 
items came upon Mrs. Ward with such over- 
whelming effect that she narrowly escaped sit- 
ting down heavily upon a Lapp baby playing 
in the grass, and so extinguishing for ever its 
vital spark. Happily prevented from so doing, 
she leaned, limp with amazement, chagrin, re- 
lief, and anticipation, upon the arm of her 
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husband. The rest of the sunny afternoon 
was a blank, and the Skansen sights and 
sounds were as of a dream to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward. At times they recalled the occasions 
when the simple advances toward friendliness 
of Lars had been met with frigid unrespons- 
iveness. At times they recalled his un- 
wavering devotion to Katie. How blind they 
had been! 

" We did wrong," said Mrs. Ward, with 
conviction; " we should n't have stood in their 
way, even if he had been poor. Think of our 
own lives. What if pa had said ' no ' because 
we had n't any money between us ? What if 
we 'd missed those first ten years ? Have you 
ever been happier, Lyman, than you were 
then ? Have we ever been more satisfied than 
we were sitting on the step of that little red 
shanty, when the dew was falling, watching 
the birds settling for the night in the Norway 
spruce, and talking about what we 'd do when 
we grew rich ? ' ' 

" And now," said Mr. Ward, " we are rich. 
Are n't we, Sarah ? And much good it has done 
us, has n't it ? Just because of being rich, we 
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might have spoilt our child 's happiness. And 
then where *d we have been ? " 

Mrs. Ward sighed, and leaned more heavily 
on her husband's arm. 

" I 'm glad we came here," he continued. 
" I 've heard that foreign travel was broaden- 
ing, but I did n't take any stock in such ideas. 
I 'd heard that it was equal to a liberal educa- 
tion, such as old Professor Boyd used to talk 
about, — but I did n't see how that could be. 
But I Ve learned, Sarah, the professor was 
right about a good many things, where I was 
wrong, and this is one of them. I know more 
than I did when I came. I don't mean this 
sort of thing," — and he waved his arm compre- 
hensively toward the Lapps in the foreground 
and a herd of reindeer in the background, — 
" but about life in general. It paid to come, 
Sarah. Norway is a good place." 

Meanwhile Tom, bursting with a sense of 
importance as a manipulator of destinies, had 
borne away Katie, quite as peremptorily, al- 
though not so obviously, as Mr. Ward had 
taken possession of his wife. He conducted 
Katie to a knoll, which, save for twenty or 
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more reindeer, all of a singularly dismal ap- 
pearance, which Katie explained as being due 
to " the moulting season," was quite deserted. 
Then he announced: " I spent yesterday in 
Christiania with Lars Andersen/' 

Katie flushed as he had meant she should. 
How delightful this was, — again the old pro- 
tecting, half-teasing relationship, the affection 
of the indulgent big brother for the petted lit- 
tle sister. 

" When I asked him what he was doing, he 
could give no account of himself. He looked 
tired and wretched. He intimated that he 
doubted whether he should ever be happy 
again. It seems that his bliss is dependent 
upon the will of a party of American tourists. 
He feels that he has no right ever to see them 
again. Of course I had no right " 

" I — I give you the right, Tom," said 
Katie. 

" Bless your heart, it struck me that you 
gave me that, in the episode of the Grand 
Hotel parlour/' said he. " At least, that was 
the way I translated it. If I made a mistake, 
it 's not too late to retract/' 
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She flushed pinker stilL " It was not a mis- 
take, Tom/ 9 said she. 

'" That 's lucky/* he rejoined, "as I fancy 
that Lars will arrive in Stockholm some time 
to-morrow/' 

"Oh!" said Katie, clasping her hands. 
They were silent for a few minutes, then, 
" Thank you, Tom," she said. 

" Oh, nonsense. Let *s go over into that 
cafe. These reindeer are so wizened, they 
make me thirsty, somehow." 

That evening, with a return of her old wil- 
fulness, Katie stood before her beaming par- 
ents. " You need n't look so jubilant," said 
she, " as if you think that Lars Andersen is 
the sort of man who will stoop to pick up the 
handkerchief when anyone takes a fancy to 
drop it. We snubbed him awfully when you 
thought he was a poor man. I should n't 
blame him if he did n't come back just because 
we *ve found out he is rich. Besides that, I 
know that he disapproves of any girl who 
would break her troth to a worthy man like his 
friend Boyd. He told me so. And what 's 
more, he 's never, never asked me to marry 
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him. So you need n't beam so. You '11 have 
me on your hands an old maid yet." 

But this declamation had scarcely the de- 
sired effect. Katie's cheeks were rose pink 
again, her eyes were the lambent stars that 
they were used to be, but with a deep serenity 
beneath their sparkle. No maiden, not assured 
of her suitor's devotion, could have expressed 
with such lucidity the reasons why he should 
forsake her. And besides, thought Mr. and 
Mrs. Ward, how could any man hesitate an 
instant if he might claim so lovely a girl as 
their daughter ? Still beaming, her parents 
kissed her good-night. 

" I do feel mean about the way I 've treated 
Lars Andersen, Katie," said her father; " the 
only thing I had against the man was his pov- 
erty. I could n't let my little girl undergo any 
hardships, — that was all! " 

" I M taken quite a fancy to him," said Mrs. 
Ward, " except that he seemed always to get 
round me and have his own way. And you 
know, Katie, it would be no kindness to a 
poor man to let him marry you. Fancy you as 
a poor man's wife. Fancy ! " 
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On the following afternoon Mr. Ward was 
summoned to the parlour. Then the man in 
wheat and the man in iron met, and looked 
each other in the eye. Lars, for all his sim- 
plicity, had an understanding of the situation 
which would have annoyed a pettier nature; 
but Mr. Ward, for all his childish ambitions, 
was direct and frank when it came to what he 
would have termed a " deal." After all, it was 
a thoroughly conventional interview, and 
soon Mr. Ward, his face like a ruddy sheet of 
dissolving views of smiles, benignity, and par- 
ental pride, strode through the corridors to the 
little sitting-room where were his wife and 
daughter. 

" He 's here, Katie, waiting for you," said 
he. " Shall I send word for him to come up ? 
Elvira 's here, I suppose ? Your mother and 
I are going out to drive." 

Katie, clutching the magazine she was pre- 
tending to read, silently nodded assent. Mrs. 
Ward likewise wasted no time in words, but 
turned her daughter round for a critical inspec- 
tion of her attire. Then, unimaginative matron 
as she was, deciding that the speedwell blue 
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muslin would seem, to the masculine mortal 
waiting below, celestial drapery rather than a 
Parisian creation, she kissed her daughter 
silently. 

" He 's the finest specimen of a man I 've 
seen in many a long day," said the mother, as 
they drove through the quaint, clean streets. 

" Yes, he is. And perhaps sometime he '11 
forget that we objected to him because we 
thought he was a poor man. But we can't 
forget, Sarah, no matter how much we 'd like 
to. And now they can't understand how we 
acted, along with all our foolishness, for what 
we thought was their best good." 

" Well, Lyman," quoth Mrs. Ward, " you 
know that the wise old professor called Katie 
' a crazy angel,' and sometimes I think she 
takes after you. I never did pretend to be 
more than ordinarily good, anyway. You 're 
quite good enough for me. I would n't fret 
about that business any more. Some day or 
other, Lars and Katie may understand. And 
in the meantime, we understand each other, 
anyway." 
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Like Glennock Days 
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Fair weather cometh out of the North. 

Joby xxxvii, 22. 

Skaal to the Northland, Skaal, 
Thus the tale ended. 

The Skeleton in Armour. (Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow.) 
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Like Glennock Days 

ARDON me," said Tom to Katie, as he 
came upon her devouring a letter of 
many sheets written in a firm masculine hand, 
— " pardon me." 

I^atie looked up with glowing cheeks and a 
depth of happiness in her eyes. " Go on, 
silly," said she, " and don't stand there mak- 
ing fun of me by trying to be polite." 

•" Cruel one, cruel one," said Tom, wagging 
his head. " I could find it in my heart to spend 
the morning with you and keep you from fin- 
ishing that letter." 

" Except that that would be such a bore to 
you," returned Katie saucily. 

" Yet I will be magnanimous," he replied, 
" I will tear myself away. I will even refrain 
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from asking, ' Does he tell anything especial ? ' 
That, I find, always seems to be the bitterest 
question to be put to such people, after 
they 've reached page eleven." 

" Oh, but," said Katie deprecatingly, "I 'm 
only at page eight." 

" There, it sha'n't be bothered any longer," 
he said, soothingly; "I '11 be off. By the 
way," and he turned with a fine, foolish pre- 
tence of an afterthought, " how does your 
friend Miss Allen amuse herself lately ? I ve 
scarcely caught a glimpspe of her in the week 
I 've been in Stockholm." 

Katie's eyes danced. Here was an oppor- 
tunity which offered an equivalent for past 
teasing. For this she could even let the read- 
ing of the letter — so long as she could feel it, 
firm and strong and true, in her hand — wait for 
a little while. 

" Can it be," said she, " that you take the 
slightest interest in Miss Allen's whereabouts ? 
You astound me." 

She looked into his eyes, expecting an an- 
swering twinkle. But they were very grave. ' ' I 
know what I deserve," he said, "but please" 
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At that Katie relented and slipped her hand 
into his. " She 's been hiding herself in pic- 
ture galleries, Tom. How 's that for a reflec- 
tion on your aesthetic tastes ? And she asked 
me not to tell of her retreat. It is n't for 
everybody I 'd break my word, Tom. But I 
will for you, this time, to show you that I wish 
you the happiest of fortunes. This morning 
she is in the National Museum." 

" Katie, the next time that you write to 
Lars Andersen, tell him that he has no idea 
what a lucky man he is. And, thank you for 
your wishes, Katie. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye, Tom," said Katie; but her 
eyes were already travelling down page eight. 

With a determination in his stride that in 
New York would have indicated to the lesser 
fry who note the actions of a successful man, 
that something of unusual importance was on 
hand, T. Fenton Boyd made off for the Na- 
tional Museum. Yet it could scarcely be that 
the set expression was due to his resolution 
to " do" the pictures in a day, thought the 
blonde-headed maiden behind the catalogue 
and photograph table, as he absent-mindedly 
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chose a Swedish catalogue and then crammed 
it into his pocket. 

He went through the fine salons, as regard- 
less of the walls covered with canvasses as if 
they had been covered with wall-paper. There 
was only one object that he sOUght, — a slight 
figure, a daintily poised head, a delicately 
chiselled face, whose jnemory made his heart 
beat faster. Yes, there she stood, dressed in 
the cool colours that sh^ affected ; her gown of 
a pale grey, at her throat what a man would 
have vaguely called "a knot of blue," although 
that is not what Elvira would have called it. 
She was apparently absofbed in K*onberg's 
picture of David playing the harp before Saul, 
— or at least the tilt of her chin would have in- 
dicated that, had not her drooping eyelashes 
shown that for her, too, canvases were non- 
existent. 

" Do you play the harp, too, Miss Allen ? " 
asked he. " If so, I beg of you to render me 
sweet music. In the first few days after my 
arrival my feelings were merely hurt; but of 
late my angry passions have been rising. I 
feel very much abused. No one will play with 
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me. All human companionship has been de- 
nied me since I reached Stockholm. .Katie 
tries to smooth my ruffled emotions with one 
hand, white she fondles a letter of Lars An- 
dersen's in the other. The Wards seem to feel 
that I 'm ' po\ triflin', white trash,' anyway. 
And you, — you run away from me, and 
leave me to the tender mercies of Swedish 
portiers." 

Elvira dropped her catalogue. He stooped 
to pick it up, and she accepted it, yet without 
raising her eyes to meet his. " I can get 
through all right," she kept saying to herself, 
" if I don't have to look him in the eye. Re- 
member, Elvira, the impetuous old Tom, — de- 
voted to pretty girls in seriatim. You being 
the only accessible one, have to serve for the 
nonce. Remember that, Elvira." 

" You have my sympathy, but I can't ex- 
press it musically," said she, with a return to 
her school-marmish primness. 

" I don't care about the musical part," said 
he; "you know that 's not what a fellow 
means. Good Heavens, / 'd throw a javelin 
at anybody who offered to play to me at this 
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" Maybe there 'd be less chance of being in- 
terrupted there," said he to himself; and 
aloud : " My interest in Gustavus has n't been 
exactly insatiable. But if you '11 give me sug- 
gestions on my appropriate impressions " 

" Certainly," she replied, seizing upon the 
opportunity for chatter. " One can say, philo- 
sophically, ' How a man's greatness over- 
comes the pettiness of his tomb ! ' or, 
tenderly, ' How touching is this expression of 
a people's affection!' or, simply drawing a 
deep breath, 'How noble!'" She rose to 
lead the way. 

" Oh, Elvira, don't go. Stay here one 
minute. I sha'n't let you go if you can find 
new excuses there for interrupting what I in- 
tend to say. What do I care if tourists do 
come ? Let them. What 's a tourist more 
or less to us ? Elvira, Elvira, all summer long 
I 've been under false colours. At first I 
did n't know it. I realised only that after I 
had met you, something very strange and new 
came into my life, — something quite unlike 

anything I 'd ever known before. For I 'd 

• 

never known that there could be a woman like 
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you, Elvira. I 'd supposed that if a man 
did n't want a practical-minded wife to keep 
house for him, he must choose a child with her 
pure soul in her eyes. And then, when in my 
idleness, my ignorance, I 'd asked that child to 
give me the love which I could never waken, 
and she, ignorant what love was, had given me 
the frank regard which was all she ever held 
for me, — then you came, Elvira, wise-eyed, 
tender-hearted, understanding not only what I 
am, but what I want to be. Elvira, you must 
have known that all those weeks, while I was 
in honour bound to that child, my heart has 
been yours." 

But Elvira would not look up. " If, for the 
weeks of a summer vacation, this has been so, 
Tom, what of it ? Don't think I 'm jealous; 
although maybe I am. Don't expect more of 
me than you would of any woman. But, if 
your heart has changed once since May, why 
not again before December ? " 

" Only these weeks ?" he asked. " Don't 
you count in my boyhood ? Don't you count 
the times when you scathed me with your 
scorn, so that I used to go, big fellow as I was, 
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off into the woods and sob ? Don't you count 
the times when you encouraged me, — they 
were few enough, goodness knows — by saying, 
' This will please your father, Tom ? ' Don't 
you remember the awkward letters I used to 
write, and your curt replies, and finally your 
suggestion that we let our correspondence 
slide ? Elvira, you may have forgotten, but I 
never have, even if you did take yourself, with 
your grey eyes and your grey gown, out of 
my life like a little grey ghost. All these years 
I 've been trying to get on without you. 
' For,' I 'd say, ' she 's changed. The girl 
Elvira that I once knew has grown into a 
woman like other women.' Or I 'd say, to 
comfort myself because I 'd lost you, ' There 
never was, really, such a person as Elvira. She 
was an ideal fancy, reared on the foundation of 
a boy's memory.' And then, this summer, 
when it was too late, I found you, and learned 
that my boyish love had n't played me false; 
only that the closed bud had blossomed into 
a fair white rose, — more remote, more inacces- 
sible than ever. And now, when I tell you 
that I love you with all my heart, you say that 
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it is a passing whim of mine. Elvira, I 'm not 
a boy. It 's not easy for a man to lay bare his 
soul this way, to show the secret that he *s 
been cherishing all these years, and then to 
meet only with careless unbelief. Won't you 
believe me, Elvira ? I have always loved only 
you ; I love you now ; I shall love you to the 
end of time! " 

With a gesture of surrender in the sudden 
parting of her clasped hands, Elvira gave a 
little broken sob. " Tom," said she, " why 
could n't you see, in the old Academy in Glen* 
nock, that I 'd given my heart to you ? " 

Then their eyes met. 

THE END. 
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story is of the picturesqueness, the 
novelty, the beauty of life in the city 
of gondolas and gondoliers— a strong 
and able work showing seriousness 
of motive and strength of touch." — 
Literary World. 



PRATT PORTRAITS 

Sketched in a New England 
Suburb. Eleventh thousand. 
Illustrated by George Sloane. 
8 C , gilt top . . $1.50 

" The lines the author cuts in her 
vignette are sharp and clear, but she 
has, too, not alone the knack of color, 
but what is rarer, the gift of humor." 
— N. Y. Times. 



PEAK AND PRAIRIE 

From a Colorado Sketch-Book. 
Seventh thousand. Illustrat- 
ed. 16 , gilt top . $1.25 

** The local color in the book is ad- 
mirably preserved throughout. The 
author has the happy faculty of de- 
picting character in a few words, and 
a genuine gift of humor that is always 
enjoyable. . . . She gives an im- 
pressive idea of life in the section to 
which she devotes her sketches." — 
Boston Evening Gazette. 



ONE OF THE PILGRIMS 

A Bank Story. Fifth thousand. 12 , gilt top . . $1.25 

"The story is gracefuland delightful, full of vivacity, and is not without 
pathos. It is thorougly interesting and well worthy of a place with Miss 
Fuller's other books." — Congregationalist. 



New York-G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS-London 



%o\fc %tttcts of a gdttBician 

By Myrtle Reed. i2°» gilt top . 9 . $i-75 

44 Miss Reed's book is an exquisite prose poem— words strung on 
thought-threads of gold — in which a musician tells his love for one 
whom he has found to be his ideal. The idea is not new, but the 
opinion is ventured that nowhere has it been one-half so well 
carried out as in the * Love Letters of a Musician.' The ecstacy of 
hope, the apathy of despair, alternate in these enchanting letters 
without one line of cynicism to mar the beauty of their effect."— 
Rochester Herald, 



%nttx %ovt %tttcxs of a Musician 

By Myrtle Reed. 12°, gilt top . . . $1.75 

44 It was with considerable hesitation that Myrtle Reed's second 
volume of a musician's love letters was taken up, a natural inference 
being that Miss Reed could scarcely hope to repeat her first success. 
Yet that she has equalled, if not surpassed, the interest of her earlier 
letters is soon apparent. Here will be found the same delicate 
fancy, the same beautiful imagery, and the same musical phrases 
from well-known composers, introducing the several chapters, and 

fiving the key to their various moods. Miss Reed has accomplished 
er purpose successfully in both series of the letters."— iV. Y. Times 
Saturday Review, 

%\xt giartj of a grtatuer 

By Alice Dew-Smith, author of "Soul Shapes/* **A 
White Umbrella," etc. 12°, gilt top . . $1.50 

44 A book to be read as a sedative by the busy and overworked. 
The scene is laid in England, and is bathed in a peculiarly English 
atmosphere of peace and leisure. Contains much domestic philos- 
ophy of a pleasing if not very original sort, and, incidentally, no lit- 
tle good-natured social satire." — N, Y, Evening Post, 

44 This is a book of the meditative order. The writer expresses 
her thoughts in a manner that is a delightful reminder of 4 Reveries 
of a Bachelor ' of Ike Marvel. ... In parts it is amusing, in 
the manner of Mark Twain's * Sketches.' The combination of 
humor and sensible reflection results to the reader's delight."— 
Albany Times Union. 

44 * The Diary of a Dreamer * is a charming treatment of the every- 
day topics of life. As in * Reveries of a Bachelor ' and • Elizabeth 
and her German Garden,* we find an engaging presentation, from 
the feminine point of view/ of the scenes and events that make up 
the daily living. The 4 Diary ' is one of those revelations of thought 
and feeling that fit so well into the reader's individual experience." 
— Detroit Free Press. ^ 
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